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ADVERTISEMENT. ps 


2 Tax + following vauatile communication, reſpecting the 
preſent ſtate of Huſbandry in the County of Suffolk, 
and the means of its improvement, drawn up for the con- 
5 ſideration of the Board of Agriculture, is now printed, 
merely for the purpoſe of its being circulated there, in order 
that every perſon, intereſted in the welfare of that county, 
may have it in his power to examine it fully before it is 
publiſhed. It is therefore requeſted, that any remark, or f 
additional obſervation, which may occur to the reader, on 
| the peruſal of the following ſheets, may be written on the 
 riargin, and tranſmitted to the Board of Agriculture, at its 
office in London, by whom the ſame ſhall be properly at- 
_ tended to; and, when the returns are completed, an account 
| 1 5 will be dran up of the ſtate of Agriculture in Suffolk, | 
from the information thus accumulated, which, it is be- 
lieved, will be found greatly ſuperior, to * thing of 8 
the kind, ever yet made public. 5 
The Board has adopted the ſame plan, f in i to all: 
the other counties in the united kingdom ; and; it 18 
hardly neceflary to add, will be happy to give every aſ- 
ſiſtance in its power, to any perſon who may be deſirous 
| of improving his breed of cattle, ſheep, &c. or of * Z 
1 uſeful n in . 15 
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don Place, n near 1 : 
Ampton, near Bury St. Edmunds. | 
ſh Park, near Wickham Market. 
Baimondesfield Hall, Lidgate. 


Benacre Park, | | | 
Benhall Lodge, near Saxmundham. 
Boteſdale, 

Great Boughton, Tpfwich, 

Boxted Hall, near Clare, 

Sramford Hall, near Ipſwich. 
Branches Hall, near Cooling. 
Brettenham Hall, near Sudbury, 
Caventam Hall, near Mildenham. 
Chr iltchurch, near Ipſwich, 

Gilliam Hall. 

Crowhield Hall, near Needham. 


Culford, near Bury $t, Edmunds. 
Dunfton Hay, 


Hallon, near Wickham Market. 
Lifton, near Thetford, | 


Orwell, Deben, Butley, Alde, Waveny, and Bly * 


Barton Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds, 5 


FO 7 o BY 


Flixton Hall, near 8 | 
Gazeley, near Newmarket. 
| Glenham Parva, near Saxmnadham, 
St. Genove. | 
Helmingham, near ebe : 
Hennave, near Bury St. Edmunds. 


Herillam Park, near Southwold. 


Heſſel, near Woolpit. 


Heveningham Hall, near Haleſworth. | 


Hintleſham, near Ipſwich, - 


m near Ipſwi ch. 
Hoxne. | 

Ickworth, near 3 st. Edmunds 
Kentwell Hall, near Sudbury. 


Loudhall Hall, near Wickham Market. 
| Melford Hall, near Sudbury. | 


Nacton, near Ipſwich. 


_ Ouſden Hall, near Newmarket. 
- Polſtead. 


Red Houſe, near Ipſwich. 


| Ruſhbrook, near Bury St. Edmunds. 


* 


ime . which gives the title of Earl to the family of Howard; and, during the Saxon heptarchy, belonged to the 
ngdom 0! of the Eaſt Angles. It is now in the province of Canterbury, dioceſe of Norwich, and is included in the Norfolk circuit. 
tis 56 miles long, 35 broad, and- 230 miles in circumference; containing 1460 ſquare miles, or 984,400 acres; divided into 
hundreds, 575 pariſhes, and 30 market towns, viz. Ipſwich, the county town, which ſends 2 members to parliament, and gives 
ile of Viſcount to the family of Fitzroy ; Bury, which ſends 2 members to parliament, and gives the title of Viſcount to the family 
if Keppel; Sudbury, which ſends 2 niembers to parliament, and gives the title of Baron to the family of Fitzroy; Orford, which 
fes the title of Earl to the family of Walpole; Brandon, which gives the title of Duke to the family of Hamilton; Eye, which 
ds 2 members to parliament, and gives the title of Baron to the family of Cornwallis ; ; Ickworth, which gives the title of Baron to 
family of Harvey; Alborough, which ſends 2 members to parliament ; Dunwich, which alſo ſends 2 members to parliament ; 
lre, which gives the title of Duke to a branch of the Royal family; Leoſtoff, Woodbridge, Bilſton, Southwold, Budeſdale, Bungay, 
deccles, Hadley, Stowmarket, Debenham, Haleſworth, Lavenham, Mendleſham, Mildenhall, Needham, Saxmundham, Woolpit, Ney- 

nd, Framlingham, and part of Haverill; among the villages, Aſhfield gives the title of Baron to the family of Thurlow ; Bolebrook, | 

ie fame honour to the family of Germaine; Euſton, that of Earl to the family of Fitzroy ; Houghton, that of Baron to the Walpole 
nily; and Suffield, the ſame dignity to the family of Harboard, The principal rivers are the Stour, Bret, Larke, Little Ouſe, - 
It produces corn, cattle, rye, hemp, ſalt; game in great plenty of all kinds, fiſh 
f every ſort, timber, wood, &c. It has manufactories of bone-lace, woollen goods, fine and coarſe, &c. and carries on an extenſive 
"mmerce to Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, c. It ſends 16 members to parliament, 2 for the county, and 
14 for the different boroughs, as above ſhewn ; pays 20 parts of the land-tax, and provides g60 men to the national militia, On its 
t are Leoſtoff Point, Eaſton Neſs, Orford Nets, Burgh Caſtle, &e. with Sowl Bay, Miſmere, Orford, Baudſey and Orwell 
| * with Alborou gh Harbour. The moſt noted 288 are An gil Hill, Slaughden . ſereral Woods, and Stour Meer. 


The moſt remarkable Seats 3 in this county are, 


| Great Saxham, near 1 St, Edmunds. 
Shrubland Hall, near Needham. >. 
| Sibton. | 


1 


Sotterly Hall. 


Sproughton Chauntiy, near Ipſwich. 
Stavender Park, near Orford. | 
- Sudburn Hall, near Orford. | 
Thiſiow/ Hall. 
| Thorington Hall, near Haleſworth. 
Welnetham, near Bury St. Edmunds. 
7 Zoxford. 


: The Places "yt FOE for beautiful and extenſive 


Views are, 


Wickham Steeple, S. of Framlingham. 


| Burftall, W. of Ipſwich. 


Stoke Neyland, S. E. of Sudbury. 
From Ipſwich to Harwich by Water, 
The High Grounds in Stoke. a 


i 3 
2 


— % "we 
* * ; 


7 1 HAVE mls W mote. 1 a 1 loſs N in . on 
what plan the report of prov incial huſbandry could be drawn 
up, ſo as beſt to anſwer the intention of the Board under 

whoſe auſpices the preſent ſurvey has been undertaken. But 


two cireumſtances tended to leſſen che difficulty. | Firſt, The 


time allowed, which was incompatible with minute detail; 


: and, ſecondly, the mode of printing with A broad margin, 
uniting to ſhew that ſuch a ſketch only was expected as 


might be a ſort of ſyllabus for future annotations. Much, 


Sh ris as this leſſened anxiety, it did not altogether remove 
it. How far the experiments and obſeryations of individuals 
5 Pony: be recorded, was a queſtion of difficulty. To bring for- 


: ward, under the patronage of ſo reſſ pectable a public Board, 
the practices of thoſe only who the ſurveyor preferred, and 
thought proper to viſit in excluſion of a far greater number 


he either could not, or would not, attend to, would be to erect 
himſelf into a ſituation of more importance than he ought to 
be placed in, and would be a real injuſtice to thoſe he omitted. 
This appeared to me to be a deciſive reaſon for omitting all 
private and individual experiments, which, it ſhould ſeem, 
ought rather to be brought forward in the future correſpon- 
_ - dence with the Board, when they might themſelves be the 
_ Judges of what was proper to accept and to notice; and if 
_ inadvertently they ſhould be guilty of any injuſtice, 1 it would 
wear a very different completion from placing an individual 
in a ſituation that admitted it. Theſe conſiderations have 


9 


2 weighed ſufficiently with me to draw up theſe papers in as 
4 


general 


2 ——ͤ — — 
5 . 
* x 
* 


— 1 — 


Wi" 5 


** 


N general terms as b poſſible, 10 is 3 with the den _ 
all appearance of aſſuming, in my own perſon, any diſcri- 


ger © of error. 


mination of individual merit, in which it would be ſo eaſy 
(reſiding as 1 do in the country] to let "— conneAions 


and views influence a public work. 


Brevity is another object, the importance of which, in 
theſe i inquiries, is perhaps of the firſt ſpecies of merit. When 
reports become numerous, ſhould they prove voluminous 


alſo, the maſs of materials would become ſo great as to ren- 
der them with many nearly uſeleſs. As far as political 
_ arithmetic is concerned, general deductions and abſtrafts 

may be a ſatisfa@ory remedy ; but never in caſes of 


huſbandry, where every attendant circumſtance becomes a 
part of the main — and inſeparable e Me 


* 


Bux the new map of Mr. Hodſkinſon, an oblong; of ** 
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moſt unindented form may be meaſured, of 47 miles * be 
by 27 broad. The land ſtretching beyond it, in the N, E. 
and N. W. parts, will more than fill the deficiency i in the 5 
8, W. That form indicates a ſurface of 1269 ſquare miles, fo | | 
or 812,160 acres. In Templeman” 8 ſurvey from old maps, 
he makes it 1236; but, as he computed. by. geographic 
th his eſtimation was confeſſedly erronequs, and of no 
ther uſe than that of comparing one country with another. | hh 
Suftalk thetefore, may be computed at about 890,000, acres. f 
Ki py Rr . — — — — ; We : 4 
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i Fae, 5 n e me e 
12 is unqueſtionably one of che aryeſt climates in the king- 
dom; with which circumſtance two others unite; te 


 froſts are ſevere, and the N. E. winda, in the ſpring, ſharp _ | 
and prevalent. In theſe northern latitudes, and inſular ſitu - 

| tions, the moſt humid countries are the moſt free from froſt 
and ſnow, till you arrive on the weſtern coaſts of Ireland, 7 
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Where the rains are inceſſant, and froſt unknown. Severe 


winters and dry ſprings have a strong influence on agricul- TO! 
ture; the fotmer render turnips a precarious d dence, and 
che latter lengthen the winter, to the great expence of ke 
keepers of live-ſtock. On the whole; however, the climate : 
of this county muſt be recFones favourable. i 
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„ WO” APE they would be call. 
| ſandy hams; but being on a retentive clay-mart bottom, are 
properly, tom aer wende e be armed frog or % 
A. 

"Fs - The. asd of ach loara. doing mch leſs clearly det - 

| mingid, wil leave more doubts on tho minds of perſons .. 

quainted wih it. From the- river Debe 


d 


* clay, which is of extraordinary fertility: the beſt is: at 


uchneſa, much of it can ſcarcely be exceeded by any ſoils to 
be ſaund in other parts of the county, and would rank high. 
among the beſt in England. As the poſition recedes north - 


ward to the line from Ipſwieh to Hadleigh, it varies a good - 
deal in many places it approaches ſand, and in ſome is 
much ſtronger, as about Wenham and Raydon: the general. 


complexion, however, of the Whole of Sampford hundred is 


| of ſoil; the rent- of much or confirm ſuch an arrange- 
ment; but on reconſideri 


ke coaſt, I think it, . e en grein deg pe 
as part of the ſandy maritime dif. 


25. . . rhy/itrangemetic will 
93 flartle many perfons, who ſpeak of clay in a looſe and in- 
| tracts of elay near 
| Pakefield and Dunwich, and particularly on the farm off 
Weſtwood Lodge; dot Wben F exartined" them Tilif6ld nor: 


_— OI OR 6 


- finda fingle acre: I found rich loamy firm fand worth 20. 
an acre, but nothing that deſerved even the epithet Hrong. 


* afured. that there was little or no * Colneſ 150 


well, in a line ſome miles broad; to the north of che river- | 


| Stour,. to Stratford : and Higham, there is a vein of frinble 
putrid vegetable mould, more inclined to ſand, than to 


Walton, Trimley, and Felixtow, where, for depth: and 


that of good loam, I was much inclined to claſa the hun- 
daes ef Lochingland and Mutford, that is, all to the north. 
al a line drawn: from Beceles to Keflingland, in this diviſion 


the quality of che ſoil in various 
parts, and palpable ſand- ——— ; 


"x. . 
1 
* 


| hundred; where. 1 faw Minded of acres. of buck: * "OY 

bles. All theſe expreſſions reſult from the common ideas of 

ſoils being not ſufficiently diſcriminated. Land of 1 56. or 205. 

an ãcre, in the eaſtern parts of the county, is. never called ſand, 

though deſerving che epithet as much as inferior ones. The 

error has partly ariſen from the title of ſandling being given 

„„ peculiarly to the country ſouth of the line of Woodbridge | 
and Orford, where a large extent of Poor, and even blowing 

VET ſiands is found; but ſpeaking, with an attention to the real 

quality of the ſoil, and not at all regarding the rent, the 

whole of the maritime diſtrict may be termed ſandy; to- 

wards: the north, much inclining, in various parts, to loamy 

| ſands, and in others to ſandy loams ; but ſo broken, divided, 

and mixed with u ndoubted ſands; that one term muſt be ap- 

„ ͤ;˖ gory ; plied in a general view to the whole, This diſtrict, I take 

. „ 1 do be one of che beſt cultivated in England; not exempt 

i oat ben from faults and. deficiencies, but having many features of 

5 TT unqueſtionably good management. It is alſo a moſt pro- 

„„ jñlitable one to farm in; and there are few diſtriQts in the 

County, if any, abounding with wealthier farmers, nor any 

j a, To that contains a greater proportion of occupying proprietors, 

„ 5 * dees from one mee 

| 1 5 „„ "The. wakes anten 15 this diltrict varies rar, bar 

5 5 VV 1 general it may be conſidered as ſand, chalk, or crag; in 

3 8 „% lin ſome parts marl and loam... The crag is a ſingular body of 

cCcockle and other ſhells, found in great maſſes in various 

parts of the country, from Dunwich, quite to the river 

Orwell, and even acroſs it in Wolverſton Park, &c. I 

have, ſeen pits of it from which great quantities have been 

| taken, to the depth of fifteen and twenty feet, for improving 

| the heaths. I is both red and white, but generally red, and 

_ the ſhells ſo broken as to reſemble ſand. On lands long in 


; tillage the uſe i Is- ee as it is e to make the ſands 
| NN more, 


9 5 
8 1 
* * 


* 


— 


The weſtern Aſtrid e of fand i. is a 11 poorer country. 
. containing few ſpots of fuch rich fands as are found on 
the coaſt, but abounding largely with warrens and poor 
ſheep-walks. A great deal under the plough blows, and con- 
ſequently ranks among the worſt of all ſoils, black ſand on a 
yellow bottom perhaps excepted. Parts of the diſtrict take, 
however, the character of loamy ſand; the whole angle, for 
inſtance, to the right of the line from e Honington, 
| (ſee the map) in which no blowing, or even very light ſand 
is found. A more ſtriking exception, though of ſmall ex- 
tent, is found at Mildenhall, where there is an open field of 
arable land of capital value, dry yet highly fertile, and friable 
without being looſe ; its products almoſt perpetual, and its 
ttuitfulneſs almoſt unvaried. . The under ſtratum, through 
almoſt all the diſtrict, is a more or leſs perfect chalk, at 


various deptlis, but I believe uninterrupted ; and it may bo 


TY receiyed as a rule, that the whole of it, da vales o on rivers. 3 
£ only excepted, is proper for ſain-foine. 5 
Of che fen diſttict it is only neceſſary to er, As. 
the ſurface, from one foot to ſix, is the common peat of 
5 bogs, ſome of it black and ſolid enough to yield many aſhes 
in burning; but in other places more looſe, puffy, and red- 
diſh, and conſequently of an inferior quality; the under 
ſtratum generally a white clay, or marl. Part of theſe fens 
is under water, though ſubject to a tax for the drainage, 
| which has failed; but in Burnt Fen, by a late act of parlia- 
ment for improving the banks, 14000 acres are completely 
> ett and ier e. 8 
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95 3281 Suffolk e 
_ neficial in its divifion. The largeſt eſtate in the county is 
ſuppoſed not to exceed 8000 or ggool. a year; and it is a 
ſingular inftance of the riſe in the value of land within the 
| period of forty op fifty years. There are three other eſtates 
which riſe above 5000l. a year; and I have a lift of about 
thirty others which are about goool. a year and upwards. 
© Under this there are numbers of all ſiaes; but the moſt inte- 
reſting circumſtance is of a different complexion, I mean the 
rich yeomenry, as they were once called, being very nume- 
' Tous, farmers occupying their own lands, of a value riſing 


from 00k. to gool. a year. A moſtvaluable ſet of men, who, 


having the means and the moſt powerful inducements to 


good huſbandry, d. e 1 8 
been. e 


s for. v. 


| TENURES. | 


Tit great mole of the 1 is frechold property, '— 
copyholds are numerous, and ſome of them large. Of col- 
lege leaſes, ſcattered in various parts, nothing particular i is to 
be note. 

Under this head, 33 1 not improperly arranged 
ſome cuſtoms which are very great impediments to the due 
cultivation of the ſoil; theſe are the * of commona ge 


* 


and paſture; which exceed the ordinary caſes. At Troſton, 
on the borders of the weſtern ſand diſtrict, I found open field 
lands in which the courſe is one crop to two fallows; and 
theſe conſiſt in leaving tlie land to weeds for the flock of ont 


| farmer, who, by preſcription, is the only pei ſon that can keep [ 5 | 


ſheep in the pariſh! Nothing can be imayined more beggarly 
than the huſbandry and crops on theſe lands; the ſame far- 
mer has even the right of ſheep-feeding many of the incloſed 
_ paſtures and meadows after the hay is removed. In return 
for ſuch privileges, he is bound to fold a certain number of 
acres for the other farmers. It is not difficult to trace tie 
bdrigin of ſuch cuſtoms; but wherever _ _ * to 
be —— MAP giving an W 8 


” 
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FARMS. 


5 THESE i in Suffolk, a; in a general light, 1 be reckoned 
large; and to that circumſtance, more, perhaps, than to any 


| other, is to be attributed the good huſbandry ſo. commonly | 


found in the county. In tlie diſtriẽt of ſtrong wet loam, 
there are many ſmall ones from 200. to 1000. a year; but 
theſe are intermixed with. others that riſe from 1500. to 300. 
and ſome evenmore. In theſand [ diſtricts, they are much larger, 
many from 3000. to one of 850). or gool. that of Weſt Wood 


2 Lodge near Dunwich, in the occupation of Mr. Howlett, and ; 


belonging to Sir John -Blois, Bart.. conſiſting of above 3000 
| acres, and is without exception the fineſt farm in the county. 

Agriculture is carried on to great perfection, through mich 
of theſe ſand diſtricts, owing not a little to theſe large occu- 
| ations in the hands of a wealthy tenantry. But this is 4 


point 
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= Fink chat balls for an —— relative; to the profit of 
_ cultivating different ſoils; which is, that there is no compari- 
ſion between the wealth of our farmers on dry and on wet 
land. On the former, the occupation of a farm of 2001. or 
300. a year, has been throughoutthe county generally found 
attended with a very handſome profit, viſible in various cir- 
eunſtanices/andaſcertained on the death of the farmers. But 
on the wet Jand, though numbers are very much at their caſe, 
yet the advantages and fortunes made have been exceedingly | 
infrrior; and mixed with many inſtances that will not allow 
the idea of conſiderable profits, Concluſions may be drawn 
from this not unimportant : it ſhould ſeem to mark what 1 
have many years obſerved, that the management of light ſoils | 
is vaſtly better underſtood than that of heavy ones; and it 
may poſſibly be found, that the latter are higher rented than 
the former. The fact is probably owing alſo to the arable land 
being, on wet ſoils, in too great proportion to the graſs. Theſe 
| are cireumſtances much N et attention of landlords... 


J — — | 


„ SECT; VII. 


To es: as 75 as Ae the rent of land, in every | 
2 county of the kingdom, is an object not only of political i im- 
portance, but of great utility even in an agricultural view. 

In many caſes, for want of other authorities, the produce of : 

; the foil cannot be calculated, but by means of the fair rent of 5 
9 it; and it 18 unneceſſary to explain the variety of lights, in 
5 which a knowledge. of the groſs produce is of material conſe- 

quence, being in truth the greateſt and moſt ſolid foundation 


of the national wealth and 18 : "There" is, however, ſome 
£ | 1 . 411 4 * ; ns 


1 
delicacy neceſſary in treating, under the authority of a public | EL 
board, a ſubject which has been apt to excite jealouſies, as if 1 8 55 
it were poſſible that aſcertaining rent was one ſtep to the 165 
pofſſible impoſition of certain taxes. The idea ſeems to me 
unfounded: Government has ſuch a variety of methods of 
acquiring knowledge of that nature, that ſhe could derive 
very little aſſiſtance from any poſſible enquiries made through 
the medium of a Board of Agriculture. And it might fur- 
ther be obſerved, in all queſtions of taxation, aſcertaining the | 
national amount of any object is of far leſs importance, than 
deciding upon the principles and effect of the impoſition, which 
- muſt, ever determine ſuch queſtions ; and by no means the 
| fact of a rental being 20 or 24 millions, .or any other ſum to e 
be ſuppoſed. In an agricultural light, a knowledge. of the e 
rent is an eſſential article, for there are low rents paid by cer- 
_ _ tain modes of management, with more difficulty to the tenant 
than would attend much higher ones, under a change of 
conduct. Such a difference is a very ſtrong- argument; ap- 
plicable equally to both landlord and tenant. = 
To aſcertain the rent of the ſeyeral diſtricts is inpoſtible; "io 
nothing more is to be expeCted than to gueſs, with ſome de- 
gree of approximation to the truth. On the foundation of as , 
correct information as I could, from reſidence and examina- 
tion, procure; I am inclined to believe, that the ſeveral ſoils are 
at preſent rented as under, the whole country included, ſheep- 
walk, waſte, commons, &c. which are al large deduQions 
from the rate of the cnſtivared land. 


1 LD 3 TH 

6 The ſtrong or wet loam, at yer acre, CER a a. 

The rich loam, - SSA STS 2617) 222405 BG 
The maritime diſtrict of and, 15:0 <0 20:0 
I be weſtern do. of Woe”? 5:18. fe © y ＋* 0 
The fens, „„ g n Fe 3 2 6 N 


2 It ſhould be noted, that thre 5 are in all theſe difiriets, ex- 
* the ſen, tract that let at 20s. and 258. and even higher · 
* rents, 


0 Wan mende kighes Kin; but the rents here minuted 
_ . wo the. n d quick as viewed x me WP 


_ 


oy 


4 "GENERAL VIEW, OF THE RENTAL or THE county. 


© Dividing the county according to the ſoil in | the annexed 
map, and weighing each diviſion accurately, 1 find the pro- 
5 portions are, to the total of $00,000 acres, as under; to which . 
have added che rent [and totals. Fo 


5 Acnrs. 31 1 5 „ ferd 15h lr A 
30, ooo fen, at 28. Gde.  - 3750 0 0 
© 46,5563 rich loam, at 143, - = 32,666 13 4 
© 156,666 f God, at 16. = 78,333 3 4 
113, 333 Ido. at 88. 1 5 —ͤ—ñ—mʒĩ 28,333 6 8 
4893335 ARON” . ES 
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ö Ira ate. is one 0 more important ith another i in the = 
F examination of the agriculture of a province, with a view tothe 
_— improvements that are practicable in it, it certainly is this of 
- waſtes. - No perſon, who has reflected ſeriouſly on the 
ſtate of the foil of England, but mult be well convinced that 
chere want few inſtigations to cultivate waſtes, but the power 
to do it, without thoſe very expenſive applications to parlia- 


_ which are at pron wel er even n for the {malleſt ob- 
jects. 


jects. If the Board of Agriculture be able to accompliſh this 
deſideratum, it will merit greatly; ; and the national intereſts 
find themſelves advanced in a degree which no other event 
whatever could ſecure. The magnitude and importance of 
tis deſign cannot be underſtood, withoul iſcoyering the ex- 
tent of theſe waſtes, which will, without doubt, be effected 
; by x means of the ages going on in "oy part of the 1 5 
oof "0p calculated from: merch e of liferent kinds; 
and from comparing and combining various data, conclude 
dat there are in Suffolk waſtes to the amount of nearly, per- 
- _ haps quite 100,000 acres, or ith part of the whole; compre- 
| hended under the terms ſheep-walk, common, warren, &c. 
It is, however, to be noted, that none of theſe are, ſtrictly 
_ ſpeaking, abſolutely wafe, if by that term is underſtood land 


. ielding nothing: J include all lands uncultivated, which 


would admit of a very great improvement, not always profi- 


tably to the tenant, who may, on a fmall capital, make a great 


intereſt p per cent. by a Were, for como but in W e cafe 1 
to the pudlie. „„ 
Commons fed bare, may fem to ved a Weben A 


produce, but there is often a great deception in it; the 


_ cattle and ſheep ſhould be followed through the winter, and 
whenever it is found, that there is no adequate winter pro- 
viſion, ſo often the cafe with poor men's ſtock, there are large 
deduCtions to be made from the © apparent Oey of the ſur 
- mer. 


a 


On: JFF. 


SECT. M. | 
; | : e e HUSBANDRY. 
„ 1 1 THE ain of 3 "TY in < i four ain 


"ſoils, is eſſentially different, and merits a deſcription as par- 
_ ticular as can be en in me * compals o of * a etch 
as this. 1 ee e T7 


1 — = 15 | STRONG Loa on A CLAV-MARL 5 BOTTOM. 1 


V „ | n exertions in common 3 Yr into as 
To „ cn variations, that to note the methods purſued by indi- : 
_ viduals, would fill a volume. In a work of this nature, 
which muſt be conſidered but as a ſketch of the ſubjects to 
1 . be treated more particularly by thoſe whoſe ſituation enables 
Ly, GE | them locally to give the authority denied to others, it is only 
SE pPracticable to ſeize the moſt prominent features, ſuch as beſt 
„„ diſcriminate the ſyſtem purſued. 7 
. ES „ In the ſtrong ſoils of Suffolk, the . 1 crops, into 
1 F Dong „„ whatever variations it may uſually be thrown, includes ſum- 
Ts 1 8 e mer- fallow as the common preparation for the rotation of 
„ Es products; the old ſyſtem, very general, about forty or 
55 „„ N fifty years ago, was the ien OE of 6 15 
„ Europe. „ . 
„55 The fallow to prepare for wheat; the wheat met by | 
oats or barley; and that again by the return of fallow. This 
huſbandry is ſtill found even in incloſed lands. But, gene- 
1 . it is * for one of two other courſes, 
euther 


— 


"Wk ” 
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either'to dls the fallow All the preparation for whoa, or 
do change that crop for 2 8 mc one 8 it is thus: 9 5 


1. Fallow, 
2. Wheat, 

0 3· ee | 

4. Clover, 

Tp 5: Wheat; 
er the fame principle governing many variations. This 
principle is, that a fallow once given will enable the farmer 
to omit it the ſecond return, and even the third alſo, by 
means of clover, tares, peaſe, &c. Thus i improving a little 
upon the old true ſyſtem of a dead fallow every third year. 
The other method is a later 1 improvement to change the 
5 principle of relying on a year's tillage as the Preparative for | 
| wheat, and ſubſtituting clover. Thus, 


. Fallow, 
2. Barley, 
T 3. Clover, 
Wheat. 1 
which, for lands (if ſuch there be) that 1 demand fal- 
lowing, is a correct mode, and ſeldom practiſed except by - 
very good farmers. Others, not of equal intelligence, con- 
tinue it by the addition of a crop of harley. or oats after the 
wheat; or by ſowing clover with that crop, taking peas : 
after the clover, and wheat after the peaſe. by 
The note of theſe courles is ſufficient to give the general 
- idea of common practice on this oil. Variations cannot be 
1 attended to: a notable one is, planting cabbages inſtead of 
fallow: but, as that will be mentioned ene, I omit ” 
here. 


' 


* 


„ 
* 


nc 


On this foil the management is more uniform. The ro- 
tation, called the Norfolk huſbandry, is very generally in- 
troduced, which is making turnips the preparation for bar- 2 
N and clover that for WING i in dns courſe 3 

„ FTurnips, c SOLE 527 1 
2. Barley, . 8 

3. Vlover, | 

4. Wheat, N 
-which i is certainly one orf che beſt fyſterns that ever was in- 
yented, and, indeed, altogether unexceptionable. There are 
two common variations, but both for the worſe; to take a 


ſecond crop of barley or oats after the wheat, aud then re- . 


commence: the other, to ſow cloyer with that ſecond bar- 


ley, and then wheat again on chat cloyer: 3 3 is very bad, 
for] it fouls the land. > 


„„ OY 


on the land difirits the ann varies \proportionably 
vith the badneſs of the ſoil ; but in one feature it is univerſal, . 
that turnips are every where the preparation, the baſis for 
both corn and graſs. There is no ſand ſo light chat it will 
Not yield, by means of dung or fold, this crop. = 
After turnips, barley is generally ſown; then graſs ſeeds 
' ſucceed, but with variations. On bad ſands trefoile and ray 
graſs are choſen, becauſe their duration equals the views of 
the farmer: they are left commonly three or four years, and 
when broken up, a ba/ard fallow given for rye. The diſ- 
 erimination between good: and bad gals in | this arrange- 


ment, 


1 23.) 


"ment, depends entirely on this point; good ones conſider 
every thing as ſubſervient to ſheep, conſequently leave their 
graſſes as long as poſſible; but bad ones, in a hurry for corn, 
and an immediate advantage, plough too ſoon. All theſe 
ſandy diſtricts are invariably ſheep farms (rabbits only ex- _ 
cepted) the flocks food 1 in n winter on turnips, and 1 in ſummer on 


theſe layers. 


Buck wheat FR in Ahab poor: "00s a nn 
and ſmall pieces of tares and peaſe are ſometimes _ 150 
_ the ſyſtem I have deſcribed holds good in general. 


. FER. | 


> | The viſe of crops generally purſued in \ this diſtrict is to 
bow cole ſeed on one ploughing, after paring and burning; 
: which is for ſheep-feed or ſeed, according to circumſtances ; 
ken oats twice in ſucceſſion ; with the laſt of which crops 
they lay down with ray graſs and clover, for ſix or ſeven 
| years, and then Pare. and n and e the lame huſ- 
band. GEE 
Such are the nt of crops which are uſually praQtifed 


in the four predominant ſoils of Suffolk; and I ſhould re- 


5 mark, that they are found indiſcriminately on the fields of : 
men who have worked no improvements, and thoſe by 
whom conſiderable ones have been effected. gl 


4 


SEC Tr. Xx. 
OPERATIONS OF TILLAGE = 
5 W IN every part of the county this is done with 


A pair of horſes, conducted with reins by the ploughman; | 


„ 
nnd the quantity of land uſually turned in a day is an acre 
upon Riff ſoils, and from one and a quarter to one and a half 
on ſands. The Norfolk wheel plough, and the little light 
ſwing plough of Suffolk, are the common implements. The 
latter is a good tool for depths not exceeding four inches, but 
+ better conſtruction is wanted for greater depths. 
As very ingenious blackſmith; of the name of Brand, who 
has been dead ſome years, improved the Suffolk ſwing plough, 
and conſtructed it of iron. I have been informed, that the 
eopſe, in its preſent ſtate, was an improvemeut of his; if ſo 
it is much to his credit, for there i is no other 1 in the kingdom _ 
equal to it. | 
Oxen are uſed by « a fow individuals, but no where i 
eommon. | Ye 
The form of ky arable ds. upon iy ſoils, is, on 
s the flat, with finiſhing furrows; alternate gathering and 
ſplitting; but on wet lands, the three foot Eſſex ridge of two 


bouts is moſt common. In ſome diſtricts, ſix, ei right, — 
= fect Haube, a litle arched, are : uſed. „ 


- Rolling and 1 In 3 thars is "e's a 
che practice which demands particular attention; but I found 

in the hemp diſtrict a management in working clover lays 
for wheat, which ought to be noted. A heavy roller foliows 
the ploughs, then * roller. This prepares well, ay : 
in a BY ſeaſon. 
Dilling Wheat. This 1 * bnd is every 
reaſon to denominate excellent, i is well eſtabliſhed in the 
county, and increaſes every year. In the maritime fand diſ- 
dict, many thouſand acres are thus put in. One farmer 
near Dunwich, the year before laſt, dibbled. 258 acres, and 


| this year above 250, that is, his whole crop; and many 


| others apply the ſame method for their whole wheat crop. 
The al n rolled with a 9 dy roller, a man, 
8 5 Walking 


7 


| ( MF 3 


1 * 


walking backwards on the flag, as the furrow ſlice is called, 
with a dibber of iron, the handle about three feet long, in 
cach hand, ſtrikes two rows of holes, about four inches Pe 9 
from one row to the other, on each flag; and he is followed | 
by three or four children, to drop the grains, three, four, or 
five in each hole. In this way, from fix to. ſeven pecks of 
ſeed. are depoſited, at very equal depths, in the center of the 
flag. A buſh harrow follows to cover it; the expence eight 
to nine ſhillings an acre. There are ſeveral circumſtances 
which tend to render this method ſuperior to the common. 
The treading ſo equally, is very beneficial upon light ſoil; | | 5 
and in dry weather hurtful upon none. The ſeed is laid in „ . 
at an equal and good depth; and it is all i in the flag itſelf, and Fi, 
not dropt i in the ſeams, where weeds, if any, will ariſe: and 
there is ſome faving in ſeed. The fact is, that the crops are 
fuperior to the common, and the ſample more equal. It is 
not common to hoe, except only one row is put in inſtead 5 
of two. Some uſe a frame which ſtrikes many holes at a „ | eg 
time; but the Work is not ſo well done, and I found the is | 
practice not equally approved. Thie vaſt fyſtem of well 
paid employment for the poor; which this practice carries 5 
with it, is a point of immenſe importance. I heard of fa. 
milies wyho had received, father, mother, and . 1 91 
. thaw two Nee a weck, for ard n 


Drilling i is practiſed alt erent intelligence 00 . 

by individuals, in ſeveral parts of the county; but no where 

has the leaſt. tendency to become the common practice. In 

ſome diſtricts it declines ; and while dibbling ſpreads rapidly 

; this practice moves with difficulty. The kinds of drills are -. 55 

various; Mr. Cook's variations of Mr. Ridge” s, and a new 
one, which promiſes to be an improvement on all, and which 
was invented by Mr. Stanton of Weybread, is now made 


by Mr. Brock, a i at Harlſtone. 
6 „ 


11 
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THE management of meadows and upland paſfyres, in this 
county, in general, can ſcarcely be worſe. Upon the ſame 


farms, where almoſt every effort is made upon the arable, the 


 graſcis nearly or quite neglected. A little draining is ſome- 
mes, though rarely, beſtowed. Manuring is unknown in 
che hands of tenants; and as to mole and ant hills, buſhes, 
1 and other rubbiſh, immenſe tracts of what i is called graſs, are 
over - run with them. Rolling is ſeldom given. Things wear 
rather a better aſpect upon farms occupied by the owners; 
but, ſpeaking generally, J allude principally to tenants. 
As to lands in the hands of gentlemen, they are managed, i in 
many caſes, in a much ſuperior ſtile, but not always. 
Whatever is expended upon arable land, the tenant can, 
3 in the courſe of a leaſe, get back again. Upon graſs this is 
not the caſe: he may make as large a profit; but fill he 
Will leave ſomething at the end of a term for the landlord. If 
this idea be not the cauſe of the ill management noted, 1 
| know not what is. But the conduct ought to be a leſſon to 
landlords, never to allow graſs-lands to be broken up: inſtead 
of which, it has been common, in various parts of the 
county, to let great tracts be broken * to phe ee 
F _ 
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„ 
IMPROVEMENTS. 1 


Tas SE in Suffolk are pern, and will offer to the . 
of an attentive traveller muck A. of inftruQion. They 
"0m bo On Win loam hollow . 
2. On ſand—claying. 
3- On fen-land—paring and burning. 
'F 2 other ſoil, the rich loam, wants no other ameliora- 
| tion than what good management yields in its ordinary routine. 


. * . \ ! 4 
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. HOLLOW DRAINING. 55 


This moſt excellent practice is general on all the wet 
i: lands of the county : it is too well known to need a particu- | 
tar deſcription.” I ſhall only obſerve, therefore, that the diſ- 

tance between the draiu is uſually from 55 to 8 yards; the 

; common depth is 24 inches, from 20 to 26; the breadth at 
top, juſt wide enough to admit a man to work in, and at bot- 
tom, as narrow as poſſible, not more than two inches, The 
materials ufed for filling, buſhes coverall with ſtraw, ſome- 
times ſtraw or ſtubble. only; and the expence, if with buſhes, 
amounts, on an average, every thing included, to two gui- 
neas, or forty-five ſhillings an acre, the men being paid three 
millings a ſcore rods for the work. The duration varies, 
according to the goodneſs of the work and materials, from 
12 to 25 years; and ſome filled with ſtraw only have been 
known to laſt much longer. It will not be impropet to hint, 
chat there are two errors very common in the performance | 
of this 1 improvement. The firſt is, making the drains in, or 
nearly 1 in, the direQtion of the declivity; i whereas they ought 
SR D 2 : always 


* * „ 


* 


. 1 to TE aa obliquely acroſs it. The . is, that of 
marking out, and making numerous urains acroſs the ſides of 
ſpringy hills, which might, in many caſes, be drained com- 
pletely with a ſingle drain, judiciouſly diſpoſed, according to 
thoſe obvious principles upon which: the celebrated drainer, 
Mr. Elkington of Leiceſterſhure, proceeds. 5 
No improvement can have greater Or more immediate FS 25 
fects than this of draining; none that pays the farmer with 
more certainty. Its importance is e well underſtood, 
and the practice general. 5 
About twenty years ago, a Mr. Makins, of this Sn, 
invented a plough for cutting theſe drains, which was re- 
- warded by the Society of Arts; but, on various attentive. 
Fo trials, it was found to work at a greater expence than the | 
x "_ and * . aner been e and ade, 


| | CLAYING. 15 


5 A term in Suffolk which. includes marling; 1 f 
5 the earth, carried under this term, is very generally a clay 
| marl; though a pure, or nearly a pure ay: is n for 
very looſe fands. Ef 
The extent to which this improvement has been carried, i in 
both the ſand diſtricts, is very conſiderable, there being few 
8 farmers of any note, on very light land, that have not car- 

ried large quantities. An excellent cultivator near Bury, 

though not on a very large farm, has carried 140,000 loads. 
The operation of this manure, acting both chemically and 

. mechanically, IS fo obvious on very light ſoils, that it wants 
no explanation. But when the clay is not of a good ſort, that 

is, when there is really none, or ſcarcely any clay in it, but 

is an imperſect, and even a hard chalk, there are great doubts 


how far it anſwers, and, in many caſes, has certainly been : 


ſpread to little or no profit. The n uſual i is from 60 
to 


* * a on 


to 80, and ſometimes, 100 loads an acre, the load elntifring 
about 32 buſhels. The men are paid from 275. to 305. per 
120, for filling and ſpreading, earning 108. or I1s. a week: 
and the expence of teams is about as much more. When 
this manuring is done, therefore, on very poor land, the ex- 
pence is equal to the value of the fee-ſimple of the eſtate. 
The duration, and indeed the whole effect, depends much on 
the courſe of crop purſued. If the plough is too freely uſed, 
and corn ſown too often, it anſwers badly, and the effect i is 
ſoon loſt; but, with good management, it laſts 20 years. 
Where che management is good, and the clay well adapted 
to the land, the profit is very great. In many caſes, a courſe 
of fallow and rye, or light oats, is converted to fine barley, 
_ clover, and wheat, and the produce of the ſoil multiplied' 
: twenty- fold; but, on the contrary, the caſes; in which the 
return has been inadequate, are not a few. And I believe it 
will be found, that, on ſoils that will yield ſain-foine, it is 
more profitable t to Rs that graſs, than to "Oy the land 
for corn. : 
In a part of the maritime ſand ditrias lie the Kaden | 
. N are ſouth of Woodbridge, Orford, and Saxmundham, 
they formerly made a very great improvement, by ſpreading 
ſhell marl on the black ling heaths, with which all that 
tract was once covered. But as the mar], called there 
Crag, is all dry powdered ſhells, like running ſand, without 
any principle of adheſion, the effect was good only once; 
for, after cultivating thoſe heaths, on trying the crag a ſecond 


time, it was found to do little or no good; and in ſome in- 


ſtances even to make the ſand Blot the more. It ſeems, 


- therefore, to have acted in this reſpect like lime, which has 


been frequently found to have great effect on the firſt ap- 
plication, upon lands long in a ſtate of nature; but on repe- 
tition that effect has been found to be loſt. : 

In the carrying on of clay, or marl, they have made, of late 
youth inthe maritime diſtrict, eſpecially about Blithbford and ; 
885 + DDaunwich, 


* 


— 
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Dunwich, one great improyement, which is ſubſtituting the 
one-horſe three-wheel cart for the common large tumbril. 


Thirty of theſe ſmall carts have been at work in a ſingle field, 

while the great tumbrils were all left idle at home; having 
been found, on careful, trial much inferior to them. A ſketch 
of this nature does not admit the detail of œconomical ma- 


nagement; but new and important features it W be right 
1 to touch « ON. | 


 PARING AND BURNING. 


This huſbandry, which, properly managed, is the moſt ad- 
mirable of all improvements, and improperly, the moſt mil- . 


chievous, is known only in the ſmall angle of Fen. In that 


_ diſtrict they could not eultivate without this capital aſſiſt . 


| ant. It is fcarcely poſſible * profitably, ts bring boggy; moory; N 
peat ſoils, from a ſtate of nature into cultivation, without | 
the aſſiſtance of fire, which is the moſt effective deſtruction 


of the ſpontaneous growth, and never fails, but becauſe the 


men employed do not pare deep enough. In theſe fens the 5 


original ſurface is rough and unequal, from great tuſts of 


ruſhes, &c. called there haſſocks. Some perſons cut them with 
: ſpades, at the expence of five to ten ſhillings an acre ; others 
with the plough. Paths for the horfes were, in that caſe, to 


be cut by hand, and the plough made on purpoſe; and called | 
a haſſock plough, cut laterally much beyond the line of its 
_ draught. But opinions are, in general, that hand work is the 


cheaper: in either caſe the haſſocks are dryed, heaped burnt, 
and the aſhes ſpread. After this they go over it again with 


a very complete and effective tool, called a fen-paring 
plough, the furrow of which is burnt. Coleſeed is then 
ſown on one ſhallow. ploughing; never harrowed, in order 
not to diſturb the-whole furrow, but rolled, or tightly buſh 
harrowed. This coleſcel is either for a erop of ſeed or 


„ i | | 3 ſheep 


1 


fer ſheep focd; in the latter ſells for a guinea an acre; in 
the former, two or three guineas. Oats are then ſown; the 
crop productive; and the land, if well laid down to graſs, © 

becomes good mendow. But the management in this reſpect 


is very bad, for they ſow only clover and ray graſs; and 
aſter fix or ſeven years, pare and burn again; inſtead of 


_ which, if proper ſeeds were ſown, the land would be ever 
_ after in an improving ſlate. 
Whatever objections have been ME to the 8 of | 

5 paring and burning, have either been the reſult of theoretical 

reaſonings on falſe principles; or elſe founded on facts, fur- 

niſhed by very bad farmers. © The common- conduct is to 
make this operation the preparation for ſucceſſive corn crops, 


and perhaps in a bad rotation. If a dunghill were given to a 


bad farmer, and it was uſed on ſimilar principles, it would 7 
almoſt equally exhauſt the ſoil; yet who has found out that : 


dunging land is bad huſbandry | ?. Paring and burning gives a 


ene alſo; it is bad management alone that converts it 
into an evil. Make it — en for grabs, and all 1 is 
AE is n to "I" We of ſudden improve 
ments as have been made in Burnt Fen. Forty years ago 
Joo acres were let for a guinea a year; but in 1772 an act 
was obtained for its ſeparate drainage, and 15. 6d. an acre 
levied for the expence of the embankment, mills, &c. In 


75 1777, the bank broke; and moſt of the proprietors. ruined. 


In 1782, on the ſucceſs of the machine called the Bear, 
in cleanſing the bortoms of the rivers, and other reafons, 


45 occaſioned ſome perſons to purchaſe in this neglected tract. 


The banks were better made, mills erected, and the ſucceſs ; 
| great. Servants of the former proprietors bought lots for 
200. with almoſt newly erected buildings on them, that 
coſt 3, 4, and 5oo!. Such lots now let at 1000. per annum 


Aneſtate of M. e ou of Chitham, Eſq | 
" $7 . 


of their mouths. Their wheat, in the moſt miſerable huſban- = 


tn) 


| j | | f | | 8 
for 200l. would now fell at 2000. A Mr. Caſh bought 
800 acres for 2 5. he ſince ſold half of it to Edward Gwilt, 

Eſq. of Icklingham, for 180. the other half he ſold for 300]. 
which has been reſold for 800l.; and Mr. Gwilt could now 
ſell his for 1600l. Three farms ſold for 600ʃ. would now let 
for 300l. a year. Mr. Foote of Brandon, in 1780, bought 

390 acres for 1 fl. a conſiderable part of which is now let at 

10s. an acre. All theſe improvements have been "I muck | 

1 to n and n 


> 


OF £ LIVE STOCK. | hd . 6 8 
N THIS object is | owe the moſt ee in Os whole | 

range of rural ceconomies. The pooreſt and moſt backward 1 
nations contrive to raiſe bread for their conſumption, equal 85 
| to the demand ; and to increaſe the quantity with the increaſe 


dry, is nearly equal, and much of it ſuperior, to that of our X 
highly cultivated fields ; and we feel conſtantly in our mar- 

| Kets the effect of their competition.; but with all that con- 
| cerns live ſtock, the caſe; is abundantly different ; ; It 1s by 
great exertions only, that a people can be well ſupplied, and 
for want of ſuch exertions, many nations are forced to con- 
tent themſelves with ſuch meat as others would not touch. 
Look at a ſample of French and Swiſs Wheat, no difference 
is found; but examine the cows of Swiſſerland and of Lor- 
raine, what a difference | Compare the mares of Flanders 
with the ponies of Bretagne, the ſheep of England and of 
F rance ; nay, let us come nearer home, and reflect on the 
"op ” 4 8 N Ys, wool. 
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wool is in contemplation, examine the flecces of . ia, 
and of Italy, i in the ſame parallel of latitude. _ 


Next to the cultivation of waſte lands (which by t the. way 5 
much depends on the well ordering of live ſtock) this 
is the greateſt deſideratum in the agriculture of Britain. 


The ſheep, n, hogs, and horſes of Suffolk, demand an 
tion. VVV boy ere; t Farons 


TL 
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The Norfolk breed of ſheep desde over 1 ns every part 
of the county; and as the moſt famous flocks are about Bury, 
much more celebrated than any in Norfolk---it has been 


5 obſerved, that they ought rather to be called the Suffolk 


breed. This race is ſo well known, that it would be uſeleſs 


to give a particular deſcription of them; it is, however, pro- 
per here, to note their principal excellencies and defects. 


Amang the former is the quality of the mutton; it being ad- 


mitted at Smithfield, that as long as cool weather laſts, it has, 
for the table of the curious, no ſuperior i in texture or grain, t | 
flavour, quantity, and colour of gravy, with fat enough for 
ſuch tables. In tallow, they reckon no ſheep better. In fat- 


ting, at an early age, they are ſuperior to many breeds, though 


ſaid to be not equal to ſome others. The wool is fine, be- 


ing in price, per Ib. the third ſort in England. Their acti- 


vity in bearing hard driving, for the fold, is much ſpoken of. 
In hardineſs and ſucceſs, as nurſes, they are alſo much ef- 
teemed in this county. Such are their excellencies; the de- 
fects with which they are reproached, are, a voracity of ſto- 


mach, which demands more food, in proportion to their 
weight, than ſome other breeds; and the conſequent circum- 


ſtances of being neceſſarily kept very thin on the ground: 


a want of that diſpoſition to fatten, which keeps ſtock 


in great order on middling, and extraordinarily fat on 
good food: both circumſtances, reſulting from an ill 


T formed | 
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formed carcaſs ; a ridged back; large bones; a thin chine ; 
and heavy offals: a reſtleſs and unquiet diſpoſition, which 
makes them difficult to keep i in any other than the largeſt 
walks, commons, or fields; a texture of fleſh that will 
not keep in hot weather, ſo long as that of South Down, 
and conſequently ſaid to be inferior in price at that 
ſeaſon; a looſe ragged habit of wool, AY if x not in high 
a 
Theſe i qualities have ſo much e in facts, 
that other breeds are introducing rapidly into both Suffolk 
and Norfolk, and promiſe ſpeedily to be well eſtabliſhed. 
- It is proper to obſerve, that of all theſe objections to the Nor- 
folk breed, there is none more notorious, or more ſuſceptible 
of direct proof, than che number kept on a given quan- 
tity. of ground; which, in theſe two counties, is fewer than 
is kept on ſimilar land of ſome other breeds. This is 
an object of importance; whatever merit or advantage is 
attained by keeping 500 ſheep, on a farm of 1.50 acres, ſinks 
1 much, if 750. of ſome other breeds might be kept on the 
_ fame land. The firſt and greateſt of the national intereſts, 
as well as the profit of the e is. n concerned : 
in ſuch a poſition. 
5 management of their 1 6 our FRO "POR | 
15 no point ſo intereſting, as the almoſt. entire reliance for 
the winter ſupport on turnips. In ſome counties, large 
flocks are kept without turnips : here they have not an 
idea of the poſſibility of ſuch: a conduct. The late Mr. 
Macro, and the preſent Duke of Grafton, have given, moſt - 
particular and accurate details of their reſpeQive flocks; * 
and the former allows 80acres of turnips: for 36 ſcore ewes; 
| beſides 20 acres of winter tares, 20 acres: of rye, and 16 ton 
f hay. The latter, for 47 ſcore of ewes, 100 acres. of 
_— 50 of ws 22 tons Oe) ; and I find that it may be 


taken 


* 
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taken as a common 8 100 acres of turnips for a 
flock of 30 ſcore of: ewes, which makes 6 to an acre. But 
this breadth will not be ſufficient, without ſome aſſiſtance from 
hay, and alſo from rye; the quantity of both theſe vary 
much. It depends alſo on the breadth of ſheep walk; and 
whether ſuch walk is well ſtocked with ling or furz, and 
kept back · in ſummer, in order for yielding the more food in 
time of ſnow and froſt. If theſe preparatives are compared 80 
with thoſe of moſt other counties, it will be found, that out 
_. Suffolk flock-maſters allow, with great liberality, for the win- 


ter ſeaſon, and are at an immenſe expence to meet it. Whe- 


ther this does not partly ariſe, from the breed * are ſo fond 55 
of demanding great 4eep, deſerves enquiry. „„ 
This moſt ample proviſion of turnips i is, however, at- 


tended with one very great inconvenience ; which is, the ex- 
ceſſive diſtreſs that reſults from ſuch a ſeverity of weather as 


| | Tots that crop; the loſs of 100 acres, or eyen halt of i it, in the 


proviſion for 30 ſcore ewes, can only be made up by 1 
dreadful expence in hay; which, in ſuch ſevere winters, is 
uſually at a price much beyond its average value. I have = 


known flock-maſters buy hay for their ſheep, at the rate 56 


of sl. a day, for weeks together. Such accidents ought 


certainly to induce them to vary their proviſion more, by 


- ſubſtituting e kale, cole-ſeed, &c. in lieu of a are of 
their turnip crop. — 
But, the 2476 OO of al 1 Fn moſt important, 1 
| av the cheapeſt and moſt effective, is rouen, as it is called 
in Suffolk, that is, the after=graſs of the mowing ground.. The - 


- value, fed in autumn, rarely exceeds 10s. or-125. an acre ; but 


kept till the ſpring for ewes and lambs, is worry from 205. to 


e AN acre. 


For the ſummer food of hs our . F | 
-altogether on what is called the ſheep walk (a piece of waſte 
land] and the Ore artificial graſſes, clover, trefoile and ray, 

* 2 Wo Which 2 


* 0 | 

1 1 - 56 ) 

x ; | which are eddy ſown in their courſe of crops, and which 

Mf are often double the quantity of the turnips. | h 

i Folding is univerſally and anxiouſly practiſed, as the ma- 
* 33 | I nure upon which the corn principally depends: the value of 

if | | | it is reckoned from one ſhilling and 5 709 to one e ſhilling 

= and eight-pence a head of the flock, 

= The other circumſtances proper to note are, that the rams 
= are turned into the flock about a fortnight after Michaelmas, 
Wl ſometimes later: and in doing this, ten or twelve will be let in 
8 promiſcuouſſy among 600 ewes, without the leaſt attention or 
"i _ idea of ſeparating the ſixty beſt ewes to put to the beſt ram, 
' EY n order that ſome part of the flock might be improving: on 
4 25 | a og the contrary, the worſt ewes may, in the common method, 
iii} ” _ havethe beſt ram; and the beſt ewes the worſt ram. With 
i" ws „ ſuch conduct, a farmer has good luck, if his flock is not 
| 1 nina flate of degradation. The lambs are born pretty 
4 well woolled. They are weaned immediately preceding 
i Ipſwich fair, (Auguſt 22,) perhaps a month too late; nor is 
Wl itt uncommon to ſee the lambs, drawing the ewes to/{keletons, 
WW „„ _ of Auguſt, with clover over the hedge in * Nö _ 
—_— ck 1 | 5 fo, kept for ſeed, inſtead of weaning the lambs in it. 
A VV I) be following //ftem is the common flock management. The 
1 VVV ſold; and the refuſe ewe lambs, after drawing 
1 bf that number to keep, which ſupplies the place of the crones, 
4 \ ſold. The return, lamb. and wool. Wether lambs of the beſt 
1 | | „ flocks, ſell at from 148. to 158. in good times; ewes 108. to _ 
1. | I — 5; „„ 118. but the average of all their lambs at Ipſwich fair, in a 
1 e | common year, does not exceed 108. 6d. . The price of flock 
1 col, for ſeven years, from 1778 to 1784, was 11. 28. 64. the 
A 8 b os tod of 281b. It kept riſing till 1789, when it was 298. 
3 1n 1790, 328. in 1791, 358. and i in 1792, 406. Some 
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flocks ſold higher than theſe prices, but others were lower. It 
is a point of conſiderable conſequence, to aſcertain what is the 
annual return of a ſheep in all the breeds of England; for 
many curious and important queſtions, relating not only to 
| 5 the 
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the breeds of ſheep, but allo to the compariſon of graſs we 
arable, and of different rotations of crops, depend on it. 


| Mr. Macro's flock returned him 118. and zd. a head. per 


annum for his whole flock of ewes. Prices have riſen ſince; 
ſo that I am inclined to think, that /arge Norfolk ſheep like 
his, which ranked among the fineſt flocks we had, may be 
calculated to pay in lamb, wool, and fold, 13s. a head, which 
will make juſt three-pence a week for the year round: but 
this muſt not be conſidered as the average of Suffolk flocks, 
but beyond it, for great numbers of lambs are ſold at Ipſ- 
wich, Horrenger, Harling, Coolege, and N ewmarke: fairs, 
from 6s. to 108. each. It is probable, that all the ſheep in the 
county, do not pay more than 108 a head; at leaſt, this is the 
opinion of various practical farmers, who know the county 
well. And that it is a matter of ſerious national concern, to 
have ſo great a number of ſheep, kept in a country. fo well 
adapted to that animal, for ſo {mall a FLUE, will, 4 believe, 
be admitted by every one. | 8 
There is no other ſheep ſyſtem on a fall | enough o 
demand particular notice. In the richer parts of the county, 
maoſt farmers keep a few of a changeable ſtock, bought and 
fold every year, either wether lambs kept a year, or a year 
and half, and ſold to the butcher; or crones bought i in autumn; 
the lambs ſold fat early 1 in ſummer, and the ſheep at the 
; Michaelmas following. Where this is done, it is not com- 
mon to find them in greater numbers than in the proportion 
of five acres to a ſheep, that is, 20 upon a farm of 100 acres. 


Al In all ſuch caſes, and ſpeaking not of particular NT, 


but on a general average, if the farmer doubles his money” 
within the year, he thinks himſelf pretty well paid; if he re- 
turns 2; for one, he is well paid; but good managers will. 
ſometimes treble their money. All ſuch points, however, 
depend for their merit on the number kept. 
Much might eaſily be added on the ſubject of ſhepherds, 
nes Df mode of folding, diſtempers, and other intereſting | 
objects: 
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objes:. ut 1 amn giving not a diſſertation on alley. but the 


etch of a county, and wiſh to confine «1k to thoſe points 
which are | ſomewhat local and appro e 2 


2. cows. LN 


The cows Sx Suffolk have ; ERS 9 5 8 for the 
great quantity of their milk, which I believe much exceeds, 


— an average, that of any other breed in the iſland, if quan- 
. tity of food and ſize of the animal are taken i into the account. 


The country which i is more peculiarly, but not excluſively, 


che ſeat of the dairies, is marked out by the pariſhes of Co- 
denham, Aſbbocking, Otley, Charlsfield, Letherin gham, 
_ Hatcheſton, Parham, Framlingham, Cransford, Bruiſyard, 
Baddingham, Sibton, Heveningham, Cookly, Linſtead, 


Metfield, Wetherſdale, Freflingfield, Wingfield, Hoxne, 


Broome, Thrandeſton, Geſlingham, Tenningham, Weſ- 

trop, Wyverſton, Gipping, Stonham, Creting ; ; and again 
to Codenham, with all the places within being or tract of 
country of 20 miles by x2. The limits cannot be exact, for | 
this breed of cows ſpreads « over the whole county; but this 
. ſpace 1 muſt ber more * conſidered as their head * 


ters. 


The 1 is 3 polled hos | is, 1 horas ; ; 


NES the ſize ſmall; few riſe, when fattened, to above 50 ſtone, 
(14 lb.) The points admired are, a clean throat, with little 

5 dewlap; 4 ſnake head; clean thin legs, and ſhort; a ſpring- 
7 ing rib and large carcaſs; a flat loin, the hip bones to lie 
ſquare and even; the tail to riſe high from the rump. This is 


the deſcription. of ſome conſiderable dairy-men. But if I 


was to deſcribe the points of certain individuals, which were - 
very famous for their quantity of milk, it would vary in ſe- 
veral points; and theſe would be ſuch as are applicable to 
: great numbers. A clean throat, with little dewlap ; a thin 


EE NE clean 
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clean ſnake head; this legs; a 833 decals > rib tole- 
rably ſpringing from the center of the back, but with: a heavy 
belly; back-bone ridged ; chine thin and hollows; loin nar- 
row; udder large, looſe, and creaſed when empty; milk- - 
veins remarkably large, and riſing in knotted puffs to the 
eye. This is ſo general, that I ſcarcely ever ſaw amongſt 
them a famous, milker that did not poſſeſs this point. A gene- 
ral habit of leanneſs, hip bones high and ill-covered, and 
ſcarcely any part of the carcaſs ſo formed and covered as; to 
pleaſe an eye that is accuſtomed to fat beaſts of the hr. 
breeds. But ſomething of a contradiction to this, in appear- 
| ance, is, that many of theſe beaſts fatten remarkably well, 
the fleſh of a fine quality; and in that ſtate will feel well 
enough to ſatisfy the touch of {kilful butchers. The beſt 
milkers I have known have been either red, brindle, or 1 \ 


_  lowiſh cream - coloured. 


The quantity of milk given is very 3 indeed. 
There is hardly a dairy of any conſideration in the diſtrict, 
| that does not contain cows, which give, in the height of the 


ſeaſon, that is, in the beginning of. June, eight gallons "7 


milk in the day; and fix are common among many for a 
large part of the ſeaſon. For two or three months a whole 
dairy will give, for all that give milk at all, five gallons a 
day on an average, if the ſeaſon is not unfavourable, which, 
for cows of this fize, is very conſiderable. When the quan-- 
tity of milk in any breed is very great, that of butter is rarely 


equal. It is thus in Suffolk; the quantity r 


traordinary than that of the butter. The average of all the 
dairies of the diſtri may be eſtimated at three firkiis and 
three-fourths of a whey of cheeſe per cow, clear to the fac- 


| tor's hands, after ſupplying the conſumption of the family. 3 


The hogs are very generally laid at a guinea here cow, and 
a calf, at a forumght old, e | 


* 


* 


L. s. v. 


3 frkins, at 386. average price 61 laſt eren | 
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4 whey, at | 36s. | - „ - I 7 O 

: Hogs, CHD e — 85 No we e 1 0 
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About 28. Or 38. „ from this on account of hs |. 
| calves reared to keep up the ſtock; and if ſomething more is 
ſtruck off on account of a few ill-managed dairies, that do 
not properly come into the account, it may reduce it to 
eight guineas. Inſtances are numerous that raiſe it higher. 
The cows of a farm at Aſpal have paid more than once 81. 
per cow, when butter and cheeſe were at 328. Another of os 
9 cos produced 31 firkins. The butter and” cheeſe of a 
farm of gol. a year, let nearly at its value, produced (price 
at 328.) ) 140l. and there are 40 acres under the plough. A 
farm of 185l. a year, that has near 100 acres of arable, pro- 
duced 121 firkins of butter, and 65 wheys of cheeſe. In an- 
other inſtance, 20 cows made 80 firkins, beſides cheeſe; and 
i another, in which the cows made 4 firkins of butter each, 
but no cheeſe. The common calculation is, that a cow in 
milk eats in ſummer two acres of graſs; and that on an ave- 
rage of twenty miles by twelve, there is one cow to every 
five acres of the whole country, _ | 
Th regard to the expences, the dairy-maid earns to 1 full 
| amount of her wages, by ſpinning hemp or wool; and as ſne 
is fed pretty much from the dairy, the charge is very ſmall. 
Intereſt of the capital inveſted in the cow is 78. 6d: or 88. as 
much more for loſſes. F uel, and wear and tear, add ſome- 
thing. Hay is from one-half to three-fourths of a ton per 
cow; or, as they calculate by expence to the farmer, and 
not value 1 in the market, 1 55 The profit left much exceeds 


what | | 
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wha any * ede 65 the ſoil at u vie; which, | 
though good for Os is not rant, for ee oxen 
beneficially. 8 
In feeding theſe cows, the moſt fingular r „ 
the uſe of cabbages, an article of culture which gradually 


eſtabliſhed itſelf within about twenty-five years paſt, each 8 


farmer uſually having a ſmall field merely for the uſe of his 
cows; and turnips are cultivated on a {mall ſcale for the ſame 
purpoſe. Opinions are much divided concerning the profit 
of the practice. Carting off theſe crops on ſuch wet land is. 
very prejudicial to the ſucceeding corn; conſequently, thoſe: 
who make corn the firſt object, do not approve them; but 
the more intelligent men, who conſider the dairy as the prin- 
cipal point to attend to, approve cabbages. * The value. of 


mm acre riſes from 41. to yl. In reſpect to their utility for 


| cows, there is but one opinion. Every one agrees, that cab- 
bages and ſtraw are by far better food for milch cows than 


9 any quantity of hay; and a circumſtance that proved the 


goodneſs of the food for butter, was, the veal carts, which go 

regularly from this diſtri& to London, taking large quantities 

of butter, which was ſold and eaten as hay-butter, as long as 
cabbages remain ſound; but, when they rot, there is an end 
of this laudable deceit, as no management e can do the ſamo 
; thing with turnips. | 5 1 . 
Another circumſtance in the management of Galt cows 
deſerving, notice, is, that of tying them up in the fields, with- 
out houſe, or ſhed, or roof to cover them. With rails and 
2 ſtakes they form a rough manger ; and the cows are tied to 
| poſts about three feet from each: at their heads is a fcreen of 
faggots. Litter is regularly given, and the dung piled up in 
a wall behind. They find this better than letting them range 
at will, for cows before calving; and that the ſhelter of the 
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'y This queſMfon is; fully examined in Annals of Agriculture, vol, 5. P. 196. 


hedge EP ans ir? the warmth of _—_ r bodies arc — 
without any cover. 5 
The greateſt fault to be found wich their management 18, 
the careleſſneſs with which they breed. There is no ſuch 
thing i in the country as a bulbmore than three years old; two : 
years the common age. The conſequence of this is inevita- - 
bly, that, before the merit can be known of the ſtock gotten, 
the bull is no more. It muſt be obvious, that ſuch a ſyſtem, 
] precludes all improvements. It ſprings very much from the 
want of the ſpirit of breeding getting into this country; but, 
- this cannot originate here, while the price of a bull is Al. or. 
Fl. If a very attentive breeder, was to ariſe, who bred merely. 
for quantity of milk, and procureda breed better than any of, 
. his neighbours, a and could attain the price of a guinea for co-, 
FFF Eh vering a cow, ſomething would gradually be done; for this. 
5 e TON Eten - purpoſe, there ſhould be premiums given, or ſome other me- 
-"_ ang to excite a n of n 


8 HORSES. : 


| The Suffolk 59708 of horſes, is no leſs 3 Lis the 7 
cows. They are found in moſt perfection, in the diſtrict of 
> ET country that is upon the coaſt, extending to Woodbridge, 
1 „ DDtiäebenham, Eye, and Loeſtoff. The beſt of all were found 
„ ſiome years ago upon the Sandlings ſouth of Woodbridge and 
Orford. Amongſt the great farmers in that country, there 
was, forty years ago, a conſiderable ſpirit of breeding, and 
of drawing team againſt team for large ſums of money. Mr. 
Mays of Ramſholt-dock was faid to have drawn fifteen | 

| horles for 1500 guineas. It is to be regretted, that ſuch a ſpirit 
of. emulation was loſt. J remember ſeeing many, of the 
old breed, which were very famous, and, in ſome re- 
e an n uglker horſe could not be viewed; ſorrel co- 
Jour; 


:2-The quencies of butter, Cappoſed to be ſent from Suffolk to Lene, 
—y 78 about 9 firkins. | 


| lour ; very low in the fore-end ; a large ill-ſhaped head, | 
with ſlouching heavy ears; a great carcaſs and ſhort 
legs; but ſhort-backed, and more of the punch than the 
Leiceſterſhire breeders will allow. Theſe horſes could 
only walk and draw; they could trot no better than a cow.. 
But their power in drawing was very conſiderable. Of 
late years, by aiming at coach horſes, the breed is much 
changed to a handſomer, lighter, and more active horſe, It 

is yet an excellent breed; and if the compariſon with others, 
and eſpecially the great black horſe of the midland coun- 
ties, be fairly made, I have no doubt of their beating 


che fair compariſon is this: let a given ſum be inveſted in the 
purchaſe of each breed; and then, by means of which, will a 
' thouſand tons of earth be moved to a given diſtance by the 

ſmalleſt quantity of hay and oats? It is the oats and hay 


five or fix years old, ſelling at thirty to forty guineas. A ſpi- 
| Tited and attentive breeder, upon a farm of 1000 or 1500 
acres of various foils, that would admit two or three ſtal- 
lions, and thirty or forty capital mares, might, by breeding in 
and in, with cloſe attention to the improvements wanted, 
d advance this breed to a very high perfection, and render it a 
national object: but then, query, whether the ſame expence 
and attention would not produce a breed of cattle that would, 
by training, ſupercede the uſe of horſes ? Of all the branches 
of live ſtock, perhaps nothing is in ſuch an imperfect ſtate as 
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4 HOGS, 


Ot che hogs of Suffolk I ſhall only obſerve, that the ſhort 


| white breed of the Cow district has very . merit; well 
a 2 Rs 3 


them in uſeful draft, that of the cart and the plough. But 


tat are to be compared, not the number or ſize of the cattle, 5 5 
The preſent price of theſe horſes is high ; good geldings, of 


working oxen; in every thing that dannen them, wy an 


% 44 2 


| made, thick ſhort nals, 1 ſraall pine, and * offals; but nor 
a qu ite ſo N as ſome worſe — ä 


F. RABBITS. 


N There are many warrens in Suffolk, efpecially in the 
. $i Veeſtern ſand diſtrict; but within the twenty laſt years, great 
: "4 | tracts of them had been ploughed up, and converted to the 
„„ much better uſe of yielding corn, mutton, and wool. From 
ʒ˙;!;! circumſtance, has ariſen the great increaſe of the price of 
theſe furs. Thirty years ago, the ſkins were at five ſhillings 
a dozen; they gradually roſe to twelve ſhillings; but, ſince 
the commencement of the preſent war, have fallen to ſeven 
= „%%% To 155 ſmillings, which may be conſidered as an event favourable to 
x „„ nx agriculture; for improvements will, without queſtion, be the 
5 oeoeeeonſequence. It is very difficult to gain a ſatisfactory know- 
ledge of the acreable produce of land, in this application of 
the ſoil; for the warrens are more commonly eſtimated than 
| meaſured. There is one near Brandon, which is ſaid to re- 
turn above forty thouſand rabbits in a year. Eſtimating the 
kin at ſeven pence, and the fleſh at three pence, (in the 
; country it ſells at four pence, and five pence), it makes ten 
pence a head; and if ten are killed annually, per acre, the 
produce is eight ſhillings and four pence ; which may not be 
far from the fact, on ſome foils ; but variations are very con- 
e 5 ſiderable. The expences are leflened, fince faggots, which 
= 5 diene peel, have been partly ſubſtituted in lieu of much 
3 1 e of the hay, which was once * — 


fnows. 


* 2 
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SECT. x. 


| CARROTS. 


Taz G15 of carrots in che Seher or Alrict within 4 


the line formed by Woodbridge, Saxmundham, and Orford, 
but extending to Leiſton, is one of the moſt intereſting ob- 


| jets to be met with in the agriculture of Britain. It ap- 
pears from Norden's Surveyors Dialogue, that carrots were 
commonly cultivated in this diſtrict two hundred years ago, 


Which is a remarkable fact, and ſhews how extremely local 
ſuch practices long remain, and what. ages are neceſſary 


about ſix or ſeven paſt) the principal object in the cultivation, 


was ſending the carrots to London market by ſea : but other. 


parts of the kingdom, having rivalled them in this ſupply, they 


haye of late years been cultivated chiefly for feeding horſes; 
and thus they now aſcertain, by the common Huſbandry 
of a large diſtrict, that it will anſwer well to Oe. carrots 


for the mere object of the teams. 


Not to enter particularly into a cultivation, which I have. 
already deſcribed in the Annals of Agriculture, I ſhall only 


note here, that the moſt approved method is, to leave a bar- 


ley ſtubble (which followed turnips) through the winter, and 75 
about Ladyday, to plough it by a double furrow as deep as may 
be, and to harrow in 5 Ib. of ſeed per acre About Whit- 


funtide they hoe for the firſt time, thrice 1 in all, at the ex- 


pence of 188. an acre. The produce on good land, of 108. to 
188. an acre, 400 to 500 buſhels,” but ſometimes 800 are 
gained ; on poorer foils, leſs; even to 200 buſhels. They are 


edu che field during winter, a and taken up as wanted ; by. , 
which . 


- 


or SUNDRY e or CULTIVATION. es, 


"on 


thoroughly to ſpread them. For many years, (generally till. 


© TE 


«which means, in ſevere winters, they ſuffer by the roots rot- 
ting, unleſs well covered- by now. In feeding, they give 
about eighty buſhels a week to ſix horſes, with plenty of 
chaff, but no corn; and, thus fed, they eat very little hay. 
Some Farmers, às the carrots are not ſo good at'Chriſtmas as 
in the ſpring, give forty buſhels, and four of oats, a week, in 
the fore part of the winter; but in the ſpring eighty, and no 
= „ corn. By long experience they find, that horſes are never 
VVV in ſuch condition as on carrots, and will, on ſuch food, go 
* 85 FFF rite! through, all the work of the ſeaſon better than on any other 
= | ; in common uſe; ; fed only with corn and hay, even with a 
15 great allowance, they would not be in near ſuch order. If 
. | 4 , 855 . oats and carrots are given at the ſame time, they leave the 
| 43 oats, and eat the carrots; but for horſes that are rode faſt, 

| they are not equally proper. They begin to uſe them before 
c Th Es | 1 . Chriſtmas, and continue 1 it ſometimes till Whitſuntide, thoſe . 
Eh J pro +. -ſediin the latter part of the ſeaſon being taken up and 0 
He 8 pe, houſed, to have the land clear for ſowing barley. | 

There is ſcarcely an article of cultivation in any. county of 

5 England, that more demands attention than this of carrots in 
: Suffolk, for 1 it is applicable to all ſands, and dry friable ſandy 
Aloams, of which immenſe tracts are found all over the Eg : 
dem, but this application of them unknown. 5 


TV 
1 ; 5 * 3 wy” 

. a* 4 . . N : 4 * 3 : 

nin 7 folder: e ' CABBAGES. a 


T he 8 of cabbages, the oY of * for. cows I | 
hop already mentioned, is another article which adds not 
inconſiderably to the agricultural merit of Suffolk. The 
= „„ maoſt approved method is, to ſow the ſeed in a very rich bed, 
. %%% Too rent) | early in the ſpring; to prepare the land by four ploughings, 
| 5 „ ehe laſt of which buries an ample dunging, and forms the 
q 5 „ „ land a ſecond time on three- feet ridges, along the crown of 
1 50 which the plants are ſet in a rainy ſeaſon, about Midſummer. 

La, | They are kept clean by horſe and hand-hoing. The produce 
„ = Þ © e „„ riſes 


6 47 


riſes to above thirty tons per acre, A gentleman near Bury 

carried this huſbandry very near to perfection, and on 

ſo large a ſcale as to ſeventy acres in a year; but he 
{owed more than half the ſeed in Auguſt, and pricked out at 

Michaelmas; planting in the field the firſt heavy rains in: 
May : his crops. always -Breat, and their AE} in fanning, 
oxen NOR: | 


|, HOPS... | EL 


At Stowmarket and; its vicinity, there are about 200 acres 
of hops, which deſerve mention as an article which is not 
| generally ſpread through the kingdom. The average pro- 
duce, 6 cwt. at gl. or gol. per acre, and expence in labour only F 


© * 


The ood of Suffolk hardly 3 3 except. - 


for the fact, that they pay in general but indifferently. By 
_ cuttings at ten, eleven, or twelve years growth, the return 


pl various woods, in different parts of the county, have not, 
on an average, exceeded gs. per acre per annum; the addi: 


tion to which ſum, by the timber growing in them, but 


rarely anſwers ſufficiently to make up for the difference be- 


| tween that produce, and the rent of the adjoining lands. 
There cannot be a fact more clearly aſcertained, than that of 
every ſort of wood being at a price too low, to pay with a 
proper profit for its production; and nothing but the ex- 
pence and trouble of grubbing, prevents large tracts of land, 
thus occupied, from being applied much more beneficially. . 


HEMP, - 


* 


is chiefly found, extends from Eye to Beccles, ſpreading to 


: mixed land, that i is, ſandy loam, moiſt and putrid, but without 
being ſtiff or tenacious; in one word, the beſt land the coun- 
try contains, and does well, as may be ſuppoſed; on old mea- 
dow and low bottoins near rivers. They manure for it with 
great attention; ſo that it may be _ as a maxim, that 
hemp is not often ſown without this preparation: of dung and 
mouids, twenty-five- three-horſe loads per acre; of dung 
alone, ſixteen loads. This 3 is n OO” after wheat : 
ſowing is finiſhed. ONE: CR 


- ficient to make the ſoil: * fine; ; andit i is * * with 
as few furrows as poſſible. v9. 


will bear being ſown all May. It is often found, chat the | 
, early ſown yields hemp of the beſt quality. RE AK 


 Hrilling to two ſhillings a peck, generally from ſixteen to 
eighteen pence. Much is brought from Downliam, and the 
_  fens; the ſeeded hemp is not ſo * 8 
two ſhillings the ſtone. 


HEM FP. 


The alter ere in which this artiole of cuhivation 


the breadth of about ten miles, which 2 888 5 of e may 5 
be conſidered as its head quarters. 5 
It is in the hands of both farmers and cottagers; but it is 
very rare to ſee more than five or fix acres in the occupation 
of any one man. With cottagers, the more common method 
is, to ſow it every year on the ſame land: there is a piece at 
Hoxne which has been under this crop for ſeventy ſuoceſſive 
_ years. The ſoil preferred, is, what is called in that diſtri, 


The tillage conſiſts in three cavitis with it ſuf. 
Time of ſowing, Bur due sdd 6s ds. of Aprit; „ 
Quantity of ſeed, eleven pecks per acre, at "OY RF one 
No weeding is ever * to it, the hemp deſtroying every 


other — | | | 
2 N „ It 


1 


4 


It is pulled thirteen or: fourteen weeks after ſowing ; the 
wetter the ſeaſon the longer it ſtands ;_ and it bears a dry year 
better than a wet one: make: no. diſtinction i in pulling, be- 
tween the male and female; or funble and ſeed hemp, as de- 


nominated in ſome places. In the Cambridgeſhire fens they 
are frequently ſeparated, which may ariſe from their hemp 
being coarſer, and the ſtalk larger. The price of pulling is 
one ſhilling, a peek of the ſeed ſown, or eleven pence an acre, 


and beer; but if it comes in harveſt the e is higher. 
ex is tied up in ſmall bundles called bats. 


It is always water retted; clay pits preferred tu any y running 
water, and cleaned out once in ſeven or eight years. An 


acre of three ſmall waggon loads are laid in one bed. They 
will water five times in the ſame hole; but it is thought by 


ſome too much. If neceſſary to- Wait; they pull as the hole | 
is 2 not chuſing to leave it on the land after pulled. 
It is generally four days in the water, if the weather i is 
warm, if not five; but they examine and judge by feeling 1 it. 
The expence is twelve to fifteen Millings an acre. 
The graſſing requires about five weeks; and if there 
are ſhowers, conſtantly turned thrice a week; if not, 
twice a week. This is always on graſs land or layers. K. 
is done by women; the expence ten ſhillings an acre. It is 
then tied up in large bundles of eight. or ten e carted 
home to a barn or houſe to break directly. | 
Breaking i is done by the ſtone, at one ſhilling. There: are 
many people in the diftrift who do it, and earn fifteen or ſix- 


5 teen pence a day, and beer. The offal is called hemp 1 
| | makes good fuel, and ſells at two pence a ſtone. 


It is then marketable, and ſold by ſample at Diſs, Harling, 
1 &C. price 58. 6d. to 85. a ſtone; ; generally * 6d. | 


This year it will be 108. 


The buyer heckles it, which is done at 18. 64. a-ſtone ; ho 
makes it into two or three ſorts: long ftrike, ſhort firike, and 


pull tow. Women buy it and ſpin it into yarn, which they 


NE: 5 carry 
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carry to. market, and ſell at prices proportioned to the fineneſs. 
This the weaver buys, who converts it into cloth, which is 
| fold at market alſo. - The ſpinners earn better and more 


ſequently ſhe earns ſix pence a day; and will look to her 


je& to great depreſſions, there being always more work than 
hands; the conſequence of a briſk demand. They begin to 
ſpin at four or five years old: it is not fo difficult to ſpin 
hemp as wool ; but beſt to learn with the rock. For very 
fine yarn one ſhilling a clue is paid for ſpinning. About 
Hoxne, the yarn is half whitened before weaving; but in 
bother places, weave it brown, which is reckoned better. 


; hows have great merit. They make it to 38. Gd. and 48. 6d. 


table linen, now quite good, after twenty years wear. Huck- 
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ſteady wages than by wool: a common hand will do two 
{kains a day, three of which are a clue, at nine pence ; con- 


family and do half a clue. Nor is the trade, like wool, ſub- 


'The weavers of fine cloth earn 168. or 188. a week, mid- 
dling 1 * 
The fabrics nnd i in this country 8 . own 


a yard, yard wide, for ſhirts: and I was ſhewn ſheets and 


| abacks, for table linen, 1 3d. to 78. a yard, ell wide. 5 
The produce of an acre may, on an average, be reckoned 
forty-five ſtones, at 7s. 6d. Some crops riſe to fifty-five, 
and even more; and there are bad anes ſo low as twenty- 
five. If ſold on the ground as it ſtands, ee 18. a 8, 
or 81. an acre. 


The account of an ac acre e may be thus eſtimated: 


* 


- 


{EIS 


"EXPENCES, | 


* Mews 1 8 relating to 8 in x Suffolk may be | 
found in Annals of 38 45 aa vol. Fs p. 375. | | 


% KW 8 þ x 4 a 30 


15 ExPENCEs. | 
| : | S 


Rent, . a rates, VV 
\ Manure, twenty-five loads, at 18. 6d. 
Three earths, at 44. harrow included, 
Seed, 883 4 0 . 
Sowing, 1 %%% oC om en wy =, 3 
P ooo. 
5 Watering, | *** 
SGraſſing, VVT! 

Breaking, . 83 
5 n and ae, F 
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PRODUCE. 


Forte a acres at 98: 6d POE DT i a KD - £16 17 7 
PO. „„ 3 Des Jr 8 10 


1 
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| Prof, VVV - £7. 8 8 


All accounts M this fort muſt be received with due Ale 5 
ances for many variations. | The preceding was taken at 
Hoxne; but, at Beccles (where, however, the quantity culti- : 
_ vated is not equally great) a very different mode of calcula * 
; tion takes 328 and rent is valued, ; 
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Brought over. 4% © © 
Tillage, * . 8 — 5 „„ I 4 5 
Seed, twelve pecks, e PEE mg 
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_ Watering, PIT RE e 4; 
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PFRODVEr, . 
Fifty tone, at 8. er gl = - £20, 0 0 


| Bxpenoes „ — „„ 
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Profit, 5 „5 - - 5 9 8 


The common 3 is to tos turnipe on 8 


1 diately after the hemp is cleared: this is for producing, 
among the little occupiers, ſome food for a cow and the. 


family. With good management, one ploughing and one 


| hoeing will carry them to the value of gos. But an evil 


ariſing from the practice is, that the land muſt for the next 
crop be mucked in the ſpring, when carting dees more da- 
mage. When corn is ſown after the hemp, it is wheat; 


and theſe are the beſt erops in the country, as nothing is 
eſteemed to clean land like this plant. After: the. wheat, 


barley” or oats, and this great alſo. 


Finding the profit ſo great, I demanded 3 the catture 5 
did not increaſe rapidly? I was anſwered, that its coming 


in the midſt of harveſt was embarraſſing, and that the at- 


tention it demanded in every ſtage of its progreſs was great; 


being liable to be ſpoiled if the utmoſt care was not per- 
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11 is del add as great is cs, throughout the 


diſtrict, to be of infinite conſequenee to the country; and 
eſpecially to the poor, who are entirely ſupported by it, and 


are now earning fix pence a day by ſpinning, with more 


eaſe than three pence ls, Ns on the other ſide te county 


by wool. 


The culture 5 has increaſed confleraly in the, laſt n 


SECT. xv. 


> 
\ 


1 ee 


- 


Had « the time allotted by the Board 3 it, 1 would 
have carefully examined every pariſh in the county that has 


been incloſed by act of parliament, To, gain the neceſſary in- 


telligence by correſpondence is not eaſily done, as 1 have | 


found; but when the ſketch, which theſe papers contain, is 
| ſent to individuals, not with my authority, but the more re- 


ſpectable application of the Board itſelf, they may be induced 
to communicate the circumſtances defired: I ſhall inſert here : 


one caſe, which wall 8 what IS moſt wanted. 


* 
$5... 


PARISH | oF N e IN renz, 


Contains 2 1200 acres; the rent about 900 Incloſed 


in 1977, by act of parliament. 
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1 "I XVI. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


'Wikooxs are univerſal i in the county, 3 . and 
greateſt of all improvements, that of ſubſtituting one horſe 
; carts or cars, being, generally ſpeaking, unknown ; the uſual | 
loadis ten quarters of wheat to four tes. on n turnpikes ; and 
five on by- roads. | 
Carts are much too heavy and ee they wats 
contain from 36 to 40 buſhels, and are drawn by three, ys . 
or five horſes, according t to weight of load. | 
Horſe rake. This is common: it is drawn by o one horſe, 
for clearing ſpring corn ſtubbles, inſtead of the corn dew 
rake drawn by a man. It is a very good tool; but to ſub- 
ſtitute the fickle, and bind in N is a much e 5 
practice. e 
1 Drill Ralle. This tool, inte | in Norfolk, gains 


ground in Suffolk. Its object is to ſave the expence of dib- 


bling, by making little channels, 47 inches aſunder, acroſs a 
clover lay after ploughing; the wheat ſeed is then ſown 
broad caſt; and is covered by a buſh harrow. For light ſoils, © 
that require preſſure, it is a very good implement, but inferior 


to dibbling. Another uſe, to which it is applicable, is that of 


pulverizing a fallow on ſtiff lands in a dry ſeaſon, in which 
it is uncomparably d more ſo than any ſpike roller i 
have ſeen. | | | | 


SECT. 
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. SECT. xviI. 


LABOUR. 
PL E HE vatiatibus in the price of Eber in che eouttyß are not 
confiderable: it may be ſtated generally (beer included) at 
EA th; 5 I Ad. in wititer, 18. 6d. i ſummer; #tid:25. 10d. in harveſt, = 
55 ö Call winter twenty nine weeks, harveſt five, and fummer 
Eighteen ; this will make the year's earnings, 23. 186. A 
Woman earns 6d. and the "wn of men ſervants riſe from 
WE 55 8 1 | 5 | 50. to 100. | 
„ E . Theſe are prices ty the day; but che great Mul of work 
: £ 8 N e in this county is done by the piece, in Which earnings are 
uſually much higher. At clay cart, whielr goes on througli 
Winter, the earnings are pretty generally 10s. a week; and 
but little work is taken, at that ſeaſon, for leſs than 95. In 
ſummer, the rates are higher. In regard to the riſe in labour, 
it is conſiderable. In my own vicinity, I remember it to have 
riſſen in 20 to 25 years, from 16. in winter, to 18. 4d. a day; 
5 and in harveſt fröm 10s. to 125. and of late to 146. a week. 
F I here are parts of the N "Where the riſe has not deen 
„%%% LEE 85 equally Heck EN Oy 
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„„ oy PROVISIONS. | 


7 


Tas OUGHOUT- the county, FOE average of mutton, 
beef, and veal, to take no weighing mt, on contract for the 
| whole 


n 687) 


whole year, may be ſtated at od. per pound. But mutton 
_ uſually 24. per Ib. dearer than beef; and the coarſe j Joints of the 


utter, bought in the afternoon, may be had in general by poor 


 houſe-keepers, at ad. or 224. the lb. Pork 57d. Butter---ſalt, 

_ 814.94. and 9x4. ; freſh, 0d. and to 15. at ſcarce ſeaſons. 
| Cheeſe; gd. but Suffolk, 3:4. and 44. The price of all theſe 
is riſen conſiderably in 20 years. Bread, 14d, and not riſen. 


| SECT. XIX. 


08” THE PRINCIPAL MPR VEMENTS YET WANTING. 
| HE COUNTY. e 


ps As wt ated 6 as Suffolk lindobtadly: i is, yet are there 'F 
| ſeveral points in which the management of her farmers might 
receive great and * improvement. Theſe princi pally 
cont in, 
1. Irrigation. 
2. Burning. 
3. In the general management of gra land. 
4. In ſheep walks. 
g . In rejecting fallows. 0 
6. In live ſtock. 1 


1. IRRIGATION, | | 


ae 


Of all the improvements wanting in this county, there is 


not one ſo obvious, and of ſuch importance, as watering mea- 

dows. The rivers, ſtreams, and brooks, in every part, are 
numerous; few countries are better watered with ſmall 

1 fireams ; Jet z 18 there not a well- watered meadow in the 
4. "© county 


Ys 


cGunty: at leaſt, not one to my knowledge. Some in- 


- 
- 


great perfection, i in many of our e ag 5 men to per- 
form the ee nt to Wo had. ; 


dividuals have been ſo ſtruck with the benefit of par- 
tial flooding by accident, "that they have thrown water 
over meadows ; but never have done it in a manner 
to be highly beneficial, and uſually without any attention 


do take it off again, But of all improvements, this is per- 
| haps the moſt unqueſtionable and important. To view 
large tracts of poor and unproductive arable land, below thoſe 
levels in which water might be made to flow, is a ſpectacle that 
wounds every feeling of a man that looks about him with the 
eye of an irrigator; and yet this horrid ſight is to be found 
| almoſt in every pariſh of the county, at leaſt in the vicinity of 


every ſtream, and in lands kept in the hands of gentlemen 
who call themſelves farmers, and are really fond of huſban- 
dry. It. would be idle. to ente at large into the means of ef- 
fecting this improvement. It is underſtood and practiſed, in 


"* BURNING. 


— 


The application of fire i is as uſeful and eetive - to FRY 


as that of water. There are in Suffolk many thouſands of 
acres. of poor, wet, cold, hungry paſtures and neglected 
meadows, over-run and filled with all ſorts of rubbiſh, and 

| «bounding with too few good plants to render their improve- 
ment eaſy without breaking up: all ſuch ſhould be pared and 


burnt; not to keep under the plough to be exhauſted and 
ruined, which is infallible, and the land left in a worſe ſtate, 
beyond all compariſon, than it was before; but to be laid 


5 immediately to graſs, that is, as ſoon as the courſe. of huſ- 
bandry neceſſary will admit. This ought to be without | 
variation, under any pretence whateyer, in this courſe of 


crops. 1. Pare and burn for turnips, which fed on the land 


by ſheep. 2. Oats ; ; and with thele oats the graſs ſeeds ſown. 


8 Tue 


* 


\ 
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17 he oats and che turnips would more than pay all the ex- 


pence of a previous hollow draining, ſhould that be necellary, 


of the paring and burning, and every other charge; and the 


change, from a vety bad paſture to a very fine one, would all 
be neat profit. The tenant would be greatly benefitted, 


and the landlord would find his eſtate improved, if let, as 


farms ought to be let, with an abſolute excluſion of ſelling a 


lock of hay under any pretence whatever. 

The dry rough ſheep walks covered with ling, furz, 
broom, &c. ſhould alſo be broken up in the ſame manner; 
but univerſally to be laid down again with the graſſes ſuitable 

to the ſoil and to ſheep. On weak thin ſtapled land, two 
crops of corn, after paring. and burning, would he pernicious. 


Perhaps they might be well laid down without a e 8 


which would be ſo much the beter: 


5 3 GRASS LAND. 


The arable lands of the are \fo much batter ma- 
naged than the graſs, that an improvement in the latter would 


de attended with great private and national advantage. Our 
ſiſter county of Norfolk is, if poſſible, yet worſe in this re- 


ſpect. Clearing away of buſhes, and other rubbiſh, is not 
commonly done; mole and ant hills rarely cut; drains made 
only in arable fields; and as to manuring, I have very ſeldom 
ſeen any laid upon graſs land rented. The reaſon of this 
general neglect reſults not from inattention, but an erroneous 
calculation. In the farmer's eſtimate, and he is Tight, there 


will be a conſiderable benefit remaining to the landlord at 


| the end of a leaſe, from all improvements of graſs land; 
whereas upon arable there may not be one penny left from . 
dhe expenduure of a pound. This is true, but the conclu- 


ton, that what the landlord gains is at the expence of the 
tenant,-is a "very great error; both may gain greatly, but 


Ha 45 not 


A 


2 p . n 
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not at the expence of each other. One reaſon wrt improve- 
ments of graſs are ſo rarely ſeen, and alſo why moſt tenants 


would, if their landlords allowed it, plough up every acre of 


graſs on their farms, reſults, in ſome meaſure, from theirmaking 


no fair experiments of the value, which is not to be done in 
| ordinary rough land, except by ſheep only. If they would 


lock into ſuch a field a certain lot of ſheep, ſuppoſe two, two 2 


and a half, or three to an acre, and keep them there the 
whole year, regiſtering the hay given in deep ſnows, and on. 
no account folding thoſe ſheep on other lands, (as in tliat 
caſe no improvement reſults from ſheep- feeding) they would 
ind the return of ſuch lands not contemptible; and if they 
continued the trial for a few years, they would ſee ſuch lands 


conſtantly improving; fo that the more ſheep were kept, the 


more might be kept in future. Theſe are experiments very 


5 eaſily made with a quiet CLE: and there are not many, more 
important ones. 15 


4 SHEEP-WALKS. 


1 havs 83 ee the ark of paring and burning 


' theſe: at preſent I would only obſerve, . that many farmers 
think theſe deſart waſtes neceſſary for their flocks, which is 


a moſt egregious error. They are undoubtedly very uſeful; 
and, if they were converted to corn, the number of ſheep 


kept upon a. farm would decline; but. good graſs adapted to 

the ſoil would be abundantly more productive for the flock. 
Whoever has viewed the immenſe waſtes that fill almoſt the 
whole country from Newmarket to Thetford, and to Gaſ- 
trop-gate, and which are found between Woodbridge and 
Orford, and thence, one way, to Saxmundham, not to men- 

tion the numerous heaths that are ſcattered every where, muſt 
be convinced, that their i improvement for graſs would. enable 


the county to. carry my thouſands of n more than it 
does at. prefent. 35, 


5. FALLOWS: 


Genie 


— 


5. FALLOWS.. 10, 6 Py 


There is no queſtion at all of the merit of fallowing, when 
eompared with bad courſes of crops. If the huſbandry is 
not correct in this reſpect, the fallowiſt will certainly be a 
much better farmer than his neighbours: but there are courſes 
Which will clean the fouleſt land as well as any ſummer- 
fallow, by means of plants, which admit all the tillage of a 
ſummer-fallow. Cabbages are not planted before June or 
July: winter tares admit three months tillage, if tillage is 
wanted. Beans well cultivated will preſerve land clean, 
which has been cleaned by cabbages. And, in any caſe, two 
ſucceſſive hoeing-crops are effective in giving poſitive clean- 
neſs. Theſe obſervations are not theory, they are practice; 
and it is high time that mankind ſhould be well perſuaded 

that the right quantity of cattle and ſheep cannot be kept on a 
farm, if the fallows of the old ſyſtem: are > not made to contri. 
; bute to hen ſupport... Fo, | 


6. LIVE STOCK. 


The cows ki dates of the county are 6 nity ſo ood . 
- that the only attention they want is that of ſelection for tlie 
purpoſe of breeding in and in. A {kilful attentive oceupier 
of a large farm, who carried theſe breeds to the perfection 
they admit of, would find his account greatly in it, and raiſe 
the prices of theſe ſtock high enough to excite the competi- 
tion, without which nothing can be perfected. „ 
But, in the caſe of ſheep; the point is very different. 
With them, a foreign croſs is neceſſary; as much ſo for tlie 
profit of the farmer as for the intereſt of the nation. The 
Norfolk breed certainly have merit; but merit, purchaſed at 
the expence of keeping only half a fair ſtock, becomes ſome- 
. very different from merit. 1 he South Down and 
ä Bakeyell's. 


Ge 


Bakewell's breed are introduced, and will, without doubt, 
make their OT | 


5 
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of STATISTICAL DIVISION or THE PRODUCE or Land : 


IN SUFFOLK, 


5 


I HAVE oſten reflected on the moſt ſimple method of 
bringing into the ſhorteſt compaſs poſſible, a view of the groſs 
produce of the ſoil diffuſing itſelf through the variety of 

" claſſes moſt nearly concerned in the culture, receipt; and con- 

© ſumption of the earth's products. What may be called, 

without impropriety, political agriculture, depends altoge- 5 

ther on this diviſion being clearly underſtood. Volumes 


have been written diffuſely upon the ſubject, and have per- 


haps failed in utility in proportion to their bulk: but if tables, 
on a plain and ſimple plan, could be conſtructed, which | 
p would preſent the leading facts in a clear view, the road to 
this branch of knowledge, fo unqueſtionably important, 
would be greatly ſhortened. Enquiries, however, of this 
nature muſt be long purſued, and by many perſons, before 
any thing near perfection 1s to be attained. I preſent the fol- 
lowing ſketch to the Board, as an attempt which may in 
time be ameliorated, in more able hands, into a general view 
of che kingdom, which ſhall contain, in a very n , 
4 abundance of aeful information. 15 
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 $TATISTICAL DIVISION OF THE PRODUCE ör AN ACRE 
or WELL MANAGED ARABLE LAND, 
Rent 165. e 
Farmer's capital gl. FTP e ee 
Courſe of crops? 

I. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 
. 


1 


; qe” Wheat. J) Van btF ACHt ERr acre Tug 


| GROSS PRODUCE. : 58 


15 „ Tope, keeping 62 ſheep 26 weeks, 
at 3d. 8 

| Barley, 4 qrs. at. 218,7 5 _- 2-4 

Clover, 5 ab weeks, at 3d. 2 

b AMY 3 T5 at e S „ 0 8 


* 2 


| Divide by 4 years, £14 15 6 


Fer ann. 2 £3 £9. #0 


THE ABOVE. DIVIDED ANONG | 


: The landlord, - Lo 12 © netrent, 
The ſtate, - - © 2 6 land tax, 
_ "Artizans, repairs, 


' 
O 
0 
Q 


\ 


grols rent, 
labour, 


© 
| Induſtrious poor, © 
£7 6 poor rates, 
6 
o 


Indigent poor, 
Artizans and ſundries, 
8 e 


bother rates, 
wear and tear, 


z 
„ 0 - 0 


Meer over, * 2 — 42 2 . 5 3 
for the price of wheat and barley in Suffolk, ſee. Annals of Agriculture | 
vol. 15. p. — e. 


I 


4s wt, 0 
— — Da eee tn gre —— 
wag m"___ — — - 


1 . „ fb 
Produce, | = = = = £31310. 
I b ; : „ * ; D o : * * "IA 


Seed, OE „ - Jody 20 
7 Team; Ke „ 0 10 0 14 = 
Half Weardand tear, E 0 1 Is 1 0 U 18 be 7 
Five- ſixths of labour, — 6 0 17 6 4 4 : | "2 
; Three:fourths of poor es. 0 15 5 $4 


ſimplify the buſineſs, more than it admits in every caſe, in 
fact. The clover is ſuppoſed to be the food of ſheep alone; 


: objects of ſuch an enquiry, to ſubſtitute ſheep, does not ate 
50 tec the principles of the calculation. | - 


1 market, is always an enquiry of conſiderable importance; 
for if the ſubject was thoroughly analized, it would probably 
be found, that that ſyſtem of rural ceconomy, whether re- 
ſpecting che ſize of farms or the conduct of the ſoil, would 
be found politically beſt, which ſent the largeſt ſurplus to 

market. In order to diſcover what this is, deductions ſhould 


66400 
Brought over, 2 20 
5A The church, 33 1 0 tythe, 
The farm 0 7 o ſeed, 
NE FS © team of: > horſe, 
Ditto 06 10 0J at 121, 108. od. 


| „ Per 100 acres. 7 


CY * 


= 75 


- 
7 * * q f 
1 2 4 5 f On S842 3-4 a 
* 4 Fo —_— 2 — 
# . * 


F 


In order to form ſuch. a table as PU it is er to 


but i in common practice, the horſes, hogs, cows, and, in ge- 
neral, all the ſtock of a farm conſume it; but for the great 


To diſcover what portion of the produce comes e to 


| "> 4 be 
- * * 
— 1 a , F 
— q * 1 


0 v8" 2) 


be made of 1 portion of the e cake by = 1 


ceſſary neighbours of the farmer in the village, including a 


very large portion of the labour, a ſmaller proportion of 


poor rates, and a till ſmaller one of the wear and tear. All 
the ſeed, and ( but not with poſitive accuracy) the team. 
The farmer's perſonal conſumption ſhould alſo be deducted; 


but this is more difficult to eſtimate. ' When the conſump- 
tion of theſe ſeyeral claſſes is deduCted, the remainder forms 


that portion of the produce which may be ſaid to go free to 
market, and forms the Kent's baſs which ſopportstowns wg 5 
manufactures. 25 


STRONG LOAM. 


STATISTICAL DIVISION or THE PRODUCE or AN ACRE 


oF ARABLE LAND IN COMMON MANAGEMENT. 


* 


** * t ONO 
Farmer's capital gl. an acre. 
1 of crops: 0 
1. Fallow dung ed for, „ 
JJ 7 7 
5 Barley, b 0 . - | 
4. Clover, e 8 5 
5. Wheat. | 
ü 3 GROSS PRODUcE. 


e | . PEG | I. 9. D. 
2. Wheat, 3 qrs. at 428. - - = 660 


* 


3* Barley, 32 qrs.: dat 218. 5 . TELL - = 13 6 Fo 


4 $5 gg heed 26 woos, at zd. 1 _— Br | 6 


1 


denen. 4 Ty 1 
Per ann. 0 10 19 


7 14 933 1 z 


/ ” „„ e 


JJ ok ow Tony 


| BHE ABOVE DIVIDED AMONG | 


VVV + © The landlord., (o 12 o net rent, 
1 N | The ſtate,., - , 0 2 6 land tax, 
Artiznns 0 0 6 : We. ; 
0 groſs rent. . 
o labour, 
6 poor rates, 
6 other rates, 
0 wear and tear, 
0 
3 
Q 
7 


„„ Low nun © 
Induſtrious poor, © 
Indigent poor, „ 
Artizans and ſundries, o 

einn, FI TY 
The church, =" =" 0 
The farm, 0 
1 Ditto, e OY - o 
The farmer, 8 


tythe, ST 
1 ſeed, 
den, 


* ; 
q — 


— 


pxpucr AS BEFORE, 
Seed; team, five-ſixths labour, three- 
fourths poor rates, and one- 
| half wear _ OO oo 


: „ %%%%/ͤ? „ 


0 


; e He; wt ebe ©, 


Ik̃“is table explains the circumſtance to which I have al- 

ready adverted, the profit of cultivating dry ſoils on compa- 

_ © rifon with wet ones; and it ſhews, that while fallows are 

— | . retained, neither the produce for the public, nor the profit for 


che , can be carried to the n Nr are capable of, 


5 ip 67-) ' „ 
If, inſtead of this fallow courſe, a different one be ſubſtituted, 
ſuch as, 1. cabbages ; 2. oats ; 3. clover; 4. beans; 5. wheat; 


the produce and adyantage would probanly'” be "FI to be- 
come greater. | 


{ 4 


SAND. 


„ 


| STATISTICAL vente or x: THE PRODUCE. or AN ACRE 
RN or POOR ARABLE, | 


* 55. - 
| Farmer's capital 3. 105. an acre. 
Courſe of crops: 
1. Turnips, 
a. Barley, | . © 
3. and 4. Trefoil at's ray, 
„ Du. and baſtard fallow. 
6. wo RET 
 GRO3s PRODVEE. 
i L. 5, 5. 
1, Turnips, 43 24 weeks, at gd. «£0 
2. Barley, 21 qrs. at is. 212 6 
3. Clover, 3 ſheep 26 weeks, at 30. Fs o19 6 
J. Ditto, 2 ditto ditto, - - 013 0 
5. Ditto, 2 ditto, 12 ditto ditto, -.. 0 6. 0 


6. 2, e N 5 WE INTE 1 15 


| Dinde by 6 years, . £7 „ 


per ann. « 4 4 8 


* 
( 68 -# " 
THE panicle DIVIDED AMONG | i 
The landlord, | 7 'Lo 4 4 ; net rent, 
1 0 0 2 repairs, 
e 5 © groſcs rent. 
1 | - Indulblous poor, — © 4 © labour, 
Indigent poor, © o 10 Poor rates, 
; —_— and Fn, o o 2 other rates, 
-- The farm, n 4 6 ma 
JJ  '- 06: 3 0. tea; 
The farmer [ 0 4 7 wy 


' DEDVCT AS BEFORE, „„ . 


Seed, team, proportion of labour, rates, 1 . 15 
| and wear and tear, : „ 
Tor market. (0 15 1 


Tris proper to explithi OY _ the obſervation i is s applicable 
do all theſe eſtimates, that the proportion aſſigned tothe farmer 
concerns no farm in general, but merely land preciſely thus 
managed. If any of the expences run higher, or the products 
lower, that proportion is of courſe affected. The general 5 
profit of his buſineſs has no place in this enquiry, which is 
confined merely to ſuch fields as are cultivated in the courſe 
7 aſſigned, and under the circumſtances minuted. It is, how- 
8 1 8 ET , eyer, 


669 


ever, of high importance, that his intereſts ſhould flouriſh; 
which, in very many cafes, they do not ſufficiently, either 
from his expences being too * or his products too 
low. 5 | 


aan APPLIED ro COWS- 
| STATISTICAL DIVISION oF THE PRODUCE oF AN ACRE | 
oF GRASS LAND. 


Rent 1 BED 
Farmer's capital gl. an acre, | 
Three acres DNAS to e a cow through. the mo 


| GROSS robber. 


. © : : | 8 3 
%% OT ow tne fs a a: a 


© 


| Divide by 3 years Le 15 0 


THE ABOVE DIVIDED AMONG | 


The landlord, OT lo 13 o net regt, 
6 The ſtate, 1 3 2 9 land tax, 
Artizans, - | =-., 0'0 3 repairs. 


Three years, 2 8 o Ditto. : 47 21 
Induſtrious poor, 1 0 o labour, is” 
Indigent poor, = 0 10 6 poor rates, 
| Artizans, | o 1 6 other rates, 
Ditto, .. - -. 0: 4 -0 wear and tear, 


Carried over, 4 4 © 


. 
4 


. £4 4 0 es: 
The church, 0 12 o tythe,_ 
The farm, 0 8 o fuel, 
5 a: Lo, : > | Ditto, e 0 16 Nos . 2 
pe Ditto, TREE 8 5 o team, 
The r = on n0 560): + 


- 35... 3 % ˙qͥ—ſu- - - x 18 0: 


+ 


| | Produce, %% 3p w3 £8 + . 
. bpxpoer AS BEFORE, DIRTY 
Team renovation and fuel, £ of labour, 5 „ 
4 poor rates, and 2 wear and C 3 87 6 | 

2m | No 5 


dia, years, | W 8 6 
. 5 ; | For market, | 8 WM 7 fy 1 16 2 


1 am inclined to wn; that no calculation of nb land 
can be made on any data, tolerably fair, that will not ſhew, 
| as this does, the benefit to the public, of land being under 
graſs; here is a larger produce free for — chan in *] 
a eee e 


—— 


SHEEP 


(23-3 
STATISTICAL DIVISION or THE PRODUCE or AN ACRE: 
5 of SHEEP-WALK. 
Rent 25. 


Farmer's capital, 105. per 3 acre. 


n is extremely difficult to calculate with accuracy the pro- 8 
c Su of land which is never managed or kept diſtin& from the 
reſt of the farm. In ſuch caſes, all that is poſſible to be done 
is, to approximate as near the truth as a variety of informa- 
tion, not founded: on experiment, will allow. From: ſuch 
- circumſtances, Iam inclined to believe, that the average pro- 
duce of ſuch ſheep-walks in Suffolk, as let for 25. Gd. an acre, 
landlord's rent, do not produce groſs more than gs. which. 
may be called the keeping of one ſheep, twenty weeks, at 
3d. a week. This ſum _ be thus divided: HY. 


Landlord, ' 2 5 9 95 net rent. 
The ſtate, oo 3 land tax. 


Ob Q 2: 6 groſs rent. 
Indigent poor, © ©, 3 rates. 
Induſtrious ditto, o O 2 labour. 
: The aaa 0 o 4 tythe. 
The farmer, ' 0.2. 3 


— l 
* — - 


— 


9 
net heel IN» earn 
— A 


— — — TOESITINS 
AR er 4 — 


. 3 n 1 


— — —ä72ꝓud — ar re 


=_ — Sm gr tte p27 —— —— — * * — 1 
—— - 


return on a ſmall capital. Were ſuch lands improved, he 


ment. Hence ariſes the fact, that all landlords, when they 
let ſuch waſtes, ſhould take care to fix on them a very high 


flavour is ſhewn i in rent, let it be in a7 other part of the 
farm. | 


- incloſures are made, and ſheep confined to them without 
Folding, through the year. The queſtion might be aſcer- 


STATISTICAL, DIVISION oF THE PRODUCE. or Ax ACRE 


county thus applied ; and J inſert the eſtimate merely by way 


— — — 


may have made on ſheep-feeding good | land, without the 
5 ſtock being folded from it. | | 


— — 2 5 
rn en om — — 
1 


ES + 


11 this eſticiats 1 the truh, it explains the reaſon 
why ſuch immenſe tracts remain in a ſtate diſgraceful to the 
kingdom. It is evidently the farmer's intereſt to make a large 


would receive a ſmaller return from a much larger inveſt- 
rent, as an inducement to the tenant to cultivate them. If : 


The ach 8 of "INE lah will never he 8 till 


tained in that manner, bs on caſe. 


1 


oon GRASS LAND My TO SHEEP. 


oF GOOD GRASS SAAD 


Rik 155. 
Farmer 8 capital, 60 ber acre. 


It is proper to oblerre. Wk there is very little land in this 


of query, to bring to light ſuch obſervations as individuals 


' GROSS 


"7-7 


onoss PRODUCE, 5 


17 theep, a6 weeks in ſummer, at L. 8. D. 


1 % ũ ͤ;ͤ Wa 5 
Winter, half a ſheep per acre, twenty. 5 
Weeks, at t 34. 5 — 


— 


_—_ 


Fro" 


EEE DIVIDED AMONG 85 
5 Is Ds 
The landlord, - 0 12 o net rent, 
The ſtate .- © 2 9 land-tax, 
Artizans 0 0 3 repairs. 


o groſs rent. 
6 labour, 


I.nduſtrious poor, 2 
1 3 6 poor rates, 
4 
2 


© 
©) 
Indigent poor, - © 
Alrtizans, &. © 
„„ .- © 
. The farmer, 1 


6 other rates. 


Fe tythe. | wy 


Produce, ; — 3 - 1M 8 0 
2 poor rates, 55 0 4 | 


For market, . 5 . 2 3 * 


„ 1 RECAPI- 


9 — — — = 
—— — — — an pg — = 
— — . — — _ — 
ä — of —— 
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Arable good 15 loam, o 0 15 
Ditto ſtrong loam, © 
Ditto ſand, - © 5 
Graſs, Cows, - 0 1 
Sheep-Wwalñl, © 
Graſs, — 8 
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RCA PITULATION. 


. * Tn Market, Groſs Produce, 


. * D. 4 7 15 . | 


If in future a greater light ſhould be thrown on theſe en- 
quiries, it will probably be found, that an TT very 


common with ſome perfons, of graſs land being, on compa- 
riſon with arable,” injurious to the public intereſts, is ex- 

tremely ill-founded; and that, on the contrary, the ſupport 85 
of great cities and flouriſhing manufactures very intimately 


depends on a large e of the ou New Þ thus em- 


Ployed. j5#222- 5.4 


W the kim total of the 5 12 wich the 5 
portion free in the market, i it ſhould appear, that the latter ex 


eeeds eee the Half of the e 


— 
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* Without inctading 53, ſheepewalk. af SEL FL 


SECT. XXL 


MISCELL A NE 0 U S. 


I OMITTED to gueſs (for the cabject FEST little niore} 
the number of ſheep in the whole county ; but, as it is a 
point of ſome importance to approximate to the truth, 1 
mall calculate thus: That the ſand diſtricts have (which is 
nearly the fact) one ſheep to two acres ; that the rich and 

ſtrong loams have one to five acres; and that the fen has 
one to ſix. * Under theſe proportions, the numbers will be: ä 


* 


Sand, 270,000 acres my — | ſheep 125,000 


Lon, $00,000 =. = > $06,000 | 
n.. >= > > goes 
TG 240,00 
ROADS: 


Theſe are . good i in every part of the county; 
| 10 that a traveller is nearly able to move in a poſt chaiſe by 
a map, almoſt ſure of finding excellent gravel roads; many 
croſs ones in moſt directions equal to turnpikes. The im- 
provements in this reſpect in che n twenty your? are e almoſt 
; inconceivable. ; | 


' OBSTACLES, | 


as feld 1 and common 1 rights, a TT the pre eſent 
mode of the payment of tythes, are the chief obſtacles, to. 
= a better ee met t with 1 in Suffolk. . | 


AP- 


- ® The ſtock in the fens is very irregular : ſometimes many, ſometimes none. 
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STATE OF THE POOR. 


THE moſt ſingular circumſtance relating to this ſubject, in the county of Suffolk, 


is the incorporation of various hundreds, for erecting and ſupporting houſes 4 0 


: induſtry, Thomas Ruggles, Eſq. a friend of mine, having examined theſe, . with 
great attention, is ſo kind as to communicate the reſult of his enquiries in the fol- 
lowing memoir, which I inſert as the moſt ſatisfactory mode of introducing them in 

. y vid 


5 


IHE local inconvenience and diftreſs arifing from me number of the poor, and the 
expences of maintaining them, had occaſioned many diſtricts within the county off 


Suffolk to apply to parliament for the power of incorporating themſelves, and of 


regulating the employment and maintenance of their poor, by certain rules not au- 
thoriſed by the exiſting poor laws; in conſequence, ſeveral acts of parliament 


paſſed, incorporating Khoſe diſtricts; the poor have been governed and maintained 


within thoſe diſtricts, according to the power given by ſuch acts; and the conve- 
niences and inconveniences, the benefit and the diſadvantage experienced from the 


execution of thoſe acts of parliament, will be explained and elucidated by the beſt 
information obtained from the diſtricts thus incorporated. _ „„ 


That this might be performed with accuracy and certainty, determined to viſit all 


or moſt of the houſes of induſtry within the county of Suffolk, that I might be able, 


from actual inſpection and perſonal enquiry, to ſtate the facts which have been expe- 
rienced reſpecting theſe inſtitutions ; the conduct of them, together with the conſe- 
quences which have ariſen to the public from them; and to make alſo ſome obſer- 
vations on thoſe facts and conſequences mh * 


The middle of the ſummer was the time when the excurſion was made; and the 


| houſes were viſited and inſpected as ſuited convenience, from the morning to the 


evening. The notices taken on rhe ſpot, and the informations received ſince by letter, 


ſhall be ſtated according to the priority, in point of time, of the acts of parliament 


incorporating the diſtricts, and the erection of the reſpective houſes. 


The following queſtions were put to all the governors of the houſes of induſtry, 


and their anſwers to them minuted, when anſwered ſatisfactorily; and the infor- 
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d „ e „ ) „ 
mation ine is inetd 08 with the general account; except when the governor 
or attendant could not anſwer them immediately, but engaged to do it by letter : 

1. How many poor men, women, and e have been N linoe the 
building of the houſe, annually : „ a 
2. How many have died ſince the ſame time in the houſe? | 
3. Has any, and how much of the debt contracted by authority of parliament, 
been paid ? 5 . 
4. Have the poor rates in the diſtricts Incorporated, bein increaſd or diminiſhed ? 
What are the manufaQtures in which the poor are employed? 

6. Is the fale of "a * theſe manufactures, and which of them, diminiſhed by the 

war? - 

bs Are the poor, or any of them, and how many, employed in agriculture ? 

8. Is any particular diſeaſe pie mic, dr more prevalent than another, and what i is 
the nature of ſuch difeaſe ? 

Theſe queſtions were calculated with a view to form ſome judgment, whether 
theſe inſtitutions tended to increaſe the chance of human life ; to diminiſh the poor's 
rate in time of peace and war.; and alſo to form a compariſon of the probable profits 5 
"IM from the manufattures of wool and hemp, i in houſes of induſtry.” 


* 


Coluies and Carlford 1 were | incorporated by at of 2 in \ the | 
„ year of his late Majeſty's reign, and their houſe X e in the 
pariſh of Nacton, was built in 1757, and firſt inhabited in 1758. 

The information which could be obtained on the ſpot, was not of the beſt RY 

_ rity; the governor and his wife being from home when the viſit was made, which 
was about fix o'clock in the evening of the committee dax. 

Manufactures 1 in this i 5 plough-lines, Gunning) wool for Nor- | 
= > 5 

Boys ſpin hemp, ſlinted at ix-pence a day, one with another. 1 
1 woo Sreat girls ſtinted at a be a day, but receive for their work ; 
Fr. 

| n the Jarmitory for men and boys, two men are uſually 55 into a dot ad three 
„ odr four boys, certainly too many; one man, or two boys, is the proper number; pro- 
| bably it aroſe from this circumſtance, that the nc was neither neat nor ſweet = 
dining hall very neat, * 
The poor are allowed more liberty without the walls: at preſent than they uſed to 

have, and are more healthy. 
Five acres of land are occupied by the houſe; two cows are kept. 

„ Oaly one man out at work in agriculture; no boys. 

I! higheſt poor rate in any of the pariſhes when incorporated, » was s four pence g 
. or five-pence, quarterly 15 | 


* 


What follows i is the 3 to the foregoing 1 tranſmitted to me by Mr. 
John Enefer, the governor of Nacton houſe of Ay Iu the order 1 9 B. 
Brooke, Eſq. one of the ee, 


N NACTON 


( 77 ) 
75 NACTON HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


The poor are employed i in wool- ſpinning, hogie- ſpinning, ad making facks, "TH 
the neat profits of which, upon an average, for the laſt ſeven 2 amount to 277l. I 2. 
6d. per ann. | 
The poor rates were at firſt 14871. 535 per ann. but advanced at thumb, 1790, | 
to 2603]. 75. per ann. 
2 expe e upon an average for the laſt ſeven years, 23671. 85. 8d. 
Ĩ be origina 
atk 1793. 
The men and women able to ICY earn from two- .pence to f Ix-pence a day. _ 
The children are ſtinted according to their IS and not OY to age, from 
one half penny to ſix- pence a day. | | 
Very fe 1 w hands are employed in agriculture. | 
The number of poor admitted into the houſe, for the laſt fourteen years, amounts 
to 2017. 
"The number of deaths, for the laſt fourteen years, amounts to 389; . 
The moſt prevalent diſeaſes in the houſe have been the ſmall- pox, e . 
cough, and fever. - = | 


| The hundred of Blything was e in the year ke” ; * the houſe of 5 
induſtry built on a may ground, in the pariſh of Balcamp, about a mile from Blith- 8 
burgh, 


debt was $900k, is now 4400. and will. be reduced Zool. more, Mi- TH 


The antes are woollen ind linen for the uſe of the 3 ſhoes, flock- 475 


ings, and all their cloatlis; linen is made in this houſe, up to the value of three ſhil- | 
lings and ſixpence a yard; nothing is fold. + 
Ihe houſe alſo ſpins for the Norwich woollen manufa®tyres and has earned 4ool. 
1 5 
 Forty-fix pariſhes were incorporated. 3 | 
The average number of poor admitted, the firſt five years, amounted to about 205 
annually. 
1 9 was are now in the fummer generally about 250, in winter- about 300, in the 
- NU. 
The number of men, women, and children admitted into Balcamp houſeſince the 
inſtitution, Oct. 13, 1766, total 5207. 5 
; "Ip number of _, aa and children, v who bare died ſince the ſame time, 
tots ko RT 
| Theſe totals were taken from a liſt of admiſſions and deaths, tranſmitted. to me by | 
dir John Rous, Bart, | 
Many children are admitted v ithout their parents. | 
Near 800l. a year is paid to out- penſioners. 
The ſum borrowed was 12000 l. half of which was ; paid. off in x780; K the whole 
in 1791. 
The average of the poor's rate annually, at the firſt incorporating the hundred, 
Was not above one ſhilling in the pound; this rate was ac OO? in 
178, when half the debt was Paid. Fakes „„ 
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None of the poor are at tek bb in agriculture. 


In 1781, a putrid fever broke out in the neighbournood : | this houſe loſt by it one 
| hundred and thirty of its inhabitants; the town of Blithburgh one-third of its inhabi- 
tants. | 
_ Twenty-five acres of land belong to the houſe, which, war, with thirty-one 
acres hired, are occupied, ſome for the plough, ſome paſture and garden. 


* 


* 


T he hundreds of Mutford and Lothingland were incorporated i in 1764. The houſe 
of induſtry is in the pariſh of Oulton, near Loweſtoft, and has been built twenty ſeven 


Fears. 


The ene of pariſhes incorporated i is twenty-four. 


. Yearly income about 12001. of this near 200l. ariſes from the earnings 'of the poor. 
Sum borrowed, 6 200l. Expences in building the houſe about Ns. It is erected 


ona frugal plan, and will contain about 300 poor. 


Not more than 100 were admitted annually for the firſt ſeven years the number now 


amounts to about 150. 


1700]. of the original debt has been paid; 'befides ool. a gebt contraed when the 


houſe was under bad management. 


The poor's rate was advanced, in 1781, ten per cent. on the PAC; afſeſſinent, and 


has not been diminiſhed ; but the debt continues n at the rate of zool. an- 


Annual amount of labour, about 1561. 


„„ + 
The regiſter of deaths has not been regularly kept during the firſt years of the 27 1 


tution ; but the average number, during the laſt fix years, has been eleven annually. 


The manufaCtures are, making nets for the hcrring at The e furniſh 
the twine, and it is braided by the yard. by 


The hemp which they grow is alſo manufaured | in the houſe ; but lately the 


Ho weaving has been put out. 


Woollen yarn is alſo ſpun, but the trade is at preſent bad ; therefore only ſuch are 


employed in ſpinning wool as can do nothing elſe. 


A child's ſtint, either for braiding nets, ſpinning yarn or bemp, is four-pence a 


13 day. Several children, not above ſeven years of age, were employed in braiding. 


Sometimes ſome of the poor are let out to e in huſbandry at e a . their 


employment chiefly weeding. 


The weekly earnings of the houſe, on an average, 41. 1 5 
Out. allowances were, laſt year, 5 51, and are encrtating, but fuppoed. to bei injurious _ 


8 to the eſtabliſhment. 


Land in occupation twelve acres, all arable ; z two yearly ſown with hemp. No cows | 


: kept; their butter and milk bought. 


* 


The hundred of Wangford incorporated FOE Ws Ts 1 
Shipmeadow houſe of neullry, between Harleſton and Berctes, has been built twenty- 


fix years. 


— 


The number of . incorporated, 27. 
Annual income from their rates, 17 50l. 


Number of paupers in the houſe, about 200, pe 
Deaths in a year, about 20. 


„ 


3 

Ihere is no manufaory in this houſe ; but their employment is ſpinning for the 

Norwich manufactures. 8 | e ; 
Out-allowances about 80l. a year. 33 . . 
— Children are taken into the houſe from large families, inſtead} of relieving thoſe fami- 
T. PUPIL TD: I, TOR ID rt 
Original debt 8500!. of which 4oool, is paid off. VCC 
Land, forty-five acres, of which twenty-ſeven are arable : five cows are kept. 
The houſe has no chapel ; but they attend the pariſh-church,* _ 3 


Loes and Wilford hundreds, incorporated in 1765. e 
The houſe of induſtry in the pariſh of Melton, erected the ſame year, is on a more 
extended and expenſive ſcale than any of thoſe which have hitherto been examined. 

Their dining-hall is very ſpacious and neat ; as are the dormitories. There are apart- 
ments appropriated to the ſurgeon. The governor's apartments are large and convenient. 


are alſo apartments fitted up and appropriated as penitentiary lodgings for refractory 
people, and thoſe who may be guilty of offences requiring ſolitary reſtraint, under au- 
thority of the act of parliament which paſſed in 1790, enabling the incorporated hun- 
dreds to borrow an additional-ſum of money. Fn ũ „ „„ 
The manufactures are linen and woollen : the firit principally for their own uſe ; 
ie ³w—ü TJ ß 
I be number of poor in the houſe is from 230 to 20. 
The average number of deaths, for the laſt three years, is about ſixteen annually. 
The governor could not give any information, in this reſpect, farther back, not having 
The out- allowances are large; and, by the laſt rules and orders drawn up for the re- 
gulating the proceedings of the directors and acting guardians, printed in 1792, al- 
though they ſeem to have limited the ſums to be allowed, with prudence, they do not 
ſeem to have been equally careful that the number of paupers, who receive out- allow- 
ances, ſhall be reduced, by obliging them to come into the houſe. "Theſe out-allow-. 
ances are the cauſe of the increaſe of expence, and tend to the old ſyſtem, to avoid which 
was the occaſion of erecting theſe houſes. By a letter I was favoured with from the 
Rev. Dr. Frank, of Alderton, it appears, that the original debt of theſe hundreds was 
_ 9200], The preſent debt is 10,050]. That the maximum of the poor's rates, in the 
Incorporated hundreds, was not more, including Marſhalſea money, &c. than fifteen- 
pence in the pound annually, eſtimating at rack- rents, when the hundreds were incor- 
Prey and that they remain the ſame. A ſurgeon and ſchoolmaſter reſide in the 
nouls, 253: ot „%% „ "TT 
There were between thirty and forty in the ſick-wards, moſtly confined by the infir- 
mities natural to age; but ſore legs were the prevailing complaint among them. 
The poor children were taught different trades in the houſe, beſides the manufactures; 
ſuch as making clothes, ſhoes, &c. Three poor men are employed in agriculture. 
Quantity. of acres belonging to the houſe about thirty. Three acres of hemp are 


grown annually, and manufactured ; about an acre and a half of garden ; the reſt paſture. 


The 


dix Cows ,, | Jet = 


* Oulton and Shi pmeadow houſes of induſtry were viſited, and the notices of them taken by a friend who 
ACcmpanied me to the other houſes of induſtry in the count Yo. | | 


8 
* x 


The cellars are excellent. There are good rooms for the boys and girls ſchools ; and there 


od 
Wn ( * 
4 | The late governor conſiderably injured & the revenue of this houſe by his management 
1 of the manufactures. | : | 
+] _ Samford Hundred, ebe 176 5. 
by The houſe of induſtry erected 1766, in the pariſh of Tuttingtone and | pen for 
by the reception of the poor at Michaelmas i in the ſame year. 
» The original ſum borrowed was 82 fol. of which 2450l, has been * 
| The number of pariſhes incorporated is twenty-five, - e 3 
* The yearly aſſeſſments 22621. 18s. d. 
0 The rates were ſetled i in TTY at 2s 8d. in the pound by the year, and remain the 
1 n 
| The average a of poor in 1 the houſe, and the number of deaths for the fame 
| years, 5 
3 In the 0 b Poor in the Houſe. ON Deaths. 
wh 1786, 280 e 47 
Ki 2989... - | 5 251 : W £0TS. 
1 - nw ⁵ EET 
*i 1769. ff ets þ 
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The average number of poor Admitted from 1 566, annvally, 2 52 not he each if. 

| certained, but is about 260. The average number of deaths from the ſame year, an- 

nually, is 37 and a fraction; but, the ſmall-pox, attended, or rather followed, by a 
putrid fever, has been in the houſe three years, viz. in 1780, 1781, 1791, when the 

number of deaths each year was 76, 81, 56. 


. The poor are FRO tant bag in ſpinning for Norwich ; the profit on n which 
Was, N | | | 
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) 5 Ls 45 8. v. 
| „ In 1786 5 „„ 5 514 9 11 
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1788, „„ „%% i on 
1789, 018 . . e Og 
jj. —— . 
Out-allowances the ſame years, 186 6 4i————240 17 10 
7 3232 4.9 —9419 % 
Income and Expenditure the fame Years, OY 3 
12 | . 5 Income. EE!uxpenditure. 
5 1 „ 1K Þ- 
In 1786, „„ 8 5 2575 18 6 
1787, VVV 2722 14 4 
!!!. ß mn 10 
3 . A184. 


2 Then are at preſent eleven packs of top- work, value about 500. left unſold, on ac- 


count of the ſtagnation of the Norwich trade. 
Only two men and three boys are at preſent employed in calcu. 
The officers of the houſe are, a governor, furgeon, chaplain, matron. 4 
4 Fe . n 
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In the 4ormitories, which are te lange, Were! are two or three windows | in ach, oppo- 
ſite to the general range of windows; theſe have a great effect i in keeping the rooms 


and ſweet. 
he were no ſick in the Infirmary. 


9 


The land belonging to the houſe 1 is thirty-ſix acres. 


| The hundreds of Boſmere and Claydon were incorporated i in 1765. 


The houſe of induſtry was erected in 1766, in the pariſh of Barham, ind 12 for . 


the reception of the poor in the month of October the ſame year. 
The original ſum borrowed was 99941. of which 7294]. has been 2 off. 
The number of pariſhes incorporated is thirty-five. _ 
The yearly aſſeſſments 25611. 48. 1od. ö 
The poor's rate remains the ſame. 


The average number of poor in the Foy and the number of 2 for the ſame years. og 


Peocor. | "Deaths, 
In the year 1989, JC 
1788, CV 
1789, SW.” nes 32 
e thi; CP 6 bu. 
1791, 213 „ 


9 ꝗ 9 3 bx” i we 
The Gall pox was the occaſion oft the increaſed number of deaths i in the & years 179 
and 1991, 


The information. received on this 1 was, that the poor in general FOWL very wary 755 


to inoculation ; therefore, when the peſt-houſe (one of which each houſe of induſtr 


hes) is full, there were no means to prevent the diſeaſe going through the houſe of in- 


duſtry itſelf ; the conſequence has been a conſiderable mortality, but probably not 
greater than when the ſame diſeaſe has attacked the village- poor, and its fatal effects 


| have not been prevented by inoculation, T he Barham-houſe has now two peſt-houſes 5 
| ata little diſtance from it. 


The poor are principally employed in e for Norwich. Their profit has been, 


on an average, about 200l, mace: & z but for the * — — at Midſummer 179 3 
K. Fats 15. 8d. | 


| Out-allowances, | 


32 3 - 
EW: EET 1 A 
1788. „„ 
17809, 5 "= Bu 
Income and Expenditure for bose „„ 
| 11:57 Income.” {= | Expenditure, 
| ; L. 58. Do ei > $6 B+ 
1786 e — 2959 12 O >! „ 2300 13 Q.. 
1787 — - 2905 2 00 - VV 
1788 - - 2857 14 6 - — 2574 7 9 
1789 - - 28706 8 o. 755 „„ 2607.5 
„ — 2908 16 11 n 0010 4 
my - 289010 0 = 2529 18 10 
1792 . = 2920 13 6 — : - 800 0 3 
Total 20218 16 11 — 1. 7680 12 4 
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than in any of the other houſes of induſtry. 
cows were kept. 
= year of the preſent reign, _ 


to a perſon upwards of ſixty years of age. 


in the houſe; and the yarn is ſold at Norwich by commiſſion. ; but the fale has been 
_ conſiderably affected by the war: a conſiderable quantity now remains in hand. 


* 


make it productive, in the thorteft ſpace of time, of more beneficial effects than any other 
in the county of Suffolk. It was from an anſwer to a letter, I took the liberty of writ- 


obtained, and obſervations made on the ſpot, ſhall follow from my own notes. 


< 82 9 


F 


— 


profit to the houſe in ſeven ad | in 3 181 45. 8 
here were more women between the ages on twenty. and thirty years in this houſe, 


Seventeen aged and infirm people were in the ſick wards. 0 
Land belonging to this 8 825 twenty acres, af, which two acres were garden; fix 


— 
% 


The hundred of Cosſord 2nd the par of Polſted incorporate in the nineteenth 


The houſeof induſtry is ſituated 1 in the Neid or Semer, and was erected in 1780. 
The original debt was 8000l. is now reduced to 180l. and an My of 20l. fav 


The poor's rates have been reduced three eighths 3 and a conſiderable fund remains 
in hand. 5 
The poor in the Tk are employed! in ſpinning wool, which is waſhed and combed 


Ihe poor, who are able, are employed in agriculture, when an opportunity offers. 
The average e number of paupers generally in the houſe, is about one hundred and | 


The average number of burials annually, ſince the ien, is about twenty-ſi K; 
tbe much greater proportion died the firſt two years, after the houſe was inhabited, 
which was attributed to too much meat diet being allowed to the paupers after their 5 
firſt coming into the houſe, after having ſuffered extreme poverty; this cauſe has been 
ſigee guarded againſt, and the burials have confiderably decreaſed. 

The houſe has been free from any epidemic diſeaſe, fince it has been inhabited ; 
when the ſmall-pox has been prevalerit in the country, there have been two denten ino- 
culations in the houſe, v ith great ſucceſs each time. 5 

When! viſited this houſe of induſtry; the governor was fro! om home; as was the Rev. 
Mr. Cooke, the ſon of that worthy magiſtrate, who from the firſt inſtitution of the houſe, 
to the time of his death, regulated the management of it with ſo much attention, as to 


ing to this gentleman, that the foregoing account has ben extracted; the information 


The chief employment is ſpinning yarn for Norwich; but ſome of the top work is 
wove into ſerge for the women's jackets, © _ 

Courſe thickſet is bought at Norwich for cloathing; ; Koen cloth lor ſhirts and tif 
at the market town of the hundred. 

Poor in the houſe, July 25, 1793. Men, 27, women 42, children 22 between 
the ages of 12 and 20, under the age of 12 years 74; in all 165. 

Nos men are out at day labour; four boys are ſcaring birds at the wages they can carn 
by ſpinning, which is five pence a day. Girls at the age of thirteen” are put to ſervice, 
boys at the age of fourteen. 

"Twenty-two packs of yarn reine onſold, valued at 3 8 1 belonging 


to the Aae about drehe acresz of which two are re garden, ten meadow and paſture. 
| | Hartſmere, 


f 8 " 
- * * 
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Hlartſmere, Hoxne, and Threading hundreds, incorporated in the 9th of the preſent 


incorporating the hundreds, of borrowing money, ſeveral pariſhes in the hundreds have 
erected workhouſes for ſetting to work and maintaining the poor; and, in general, it is 


powered to do by the act of parliament incorporating them. For this information, I am 
_ obliged to a letter from the Rev. Mr. Chevalier, of Aſpall. OT Ly 


The hundred of Stow, incorporated in the 20th of. his preſent Majeſty's reign. 
OR. 11th, 1781. 


hundred pounds have been paid of the debt. 


ſtockings. 
in the houſe unſold the latter end of July, the value of which is about 24l. a pack. 


able are employed in hop-picking ; but it is conceived that nothing is a 
The average number of paupers in the houſe about two hundred. 


The number of burials fince Oct. 11, 1780, to Auguſt 1, 1793, as follows: 


+ 


OR. 11, 1786, to Jan. 1, 1781, 8 
In the Fears 8 V 
)))) 51 a putrid fever. 
„ 61 a putrid fever. 
„ 51 aputrid fever. 
„„ 
Ro wmwů 
1787 17 
n 15 
1789 . 
1790 13 
| 4 AEST 7! 18 
. „ WT 1 
To Auguſt it, - 1593 17 


4 „ 


There is no houſe of induſtry erected. Owing chiefly to the difficulty, at the time of 


ſuppoſed by the incorporated hundreds, that this plan is equally, if not more beneficial | 
to the reſpective pariſhes, than if they had built a houſe of induſtry, as they were em- 


The houſe of induſtry in the pariſh of One- houſe, opened for the reception of paupers, 


The ſam firſt borrowed was only 80901. but the expence of building the houſe, fo . 
much exceeded the ſum intended to be laid out for that purpoſe, that an additional debt 
of 415ol. was afterwards incurred; and the rates were increaſed one-fourth, by common 
conſent, for three years : they remain now the ſame as they were at firſt, Fifteen 
The poor are employed in ſpinning top work for Norwich ; the wool is bought by the 5 
houſe; and the cloathing for the uſe of the houſe is made from the refuſe of the wool, 
and ſuch fpinning as is unfit for the Norwich manufactory; their beſt rugs are alſo 
made from theſe materials: no part of their cloathing is put out to be made except 
The ſale of their ſpinning is conſiderably affected by the war; twelve packs were left 
None are employed in agriculture at preſent; only two men are in the houſe, who 
can do harveſt work; ſome children are ſometimes employed in weeding; all who are 


by ſuch em- | 


L 2 5 7 | r 


N 


; Theſe form, taking the fractions of a nit in 1480. and 1793, as one year, an ave. 
rage of 24 4th yearly ; or omitting the three years when the putrid fever prevailed, the 
average of the remaining ten years is only 15 Toth. 
Annual income from rates, 198)l. Bitte, from labour, manufoftures &c. 350], or 
thereabouts, for the laſt ten or eleven years; but the laſt half year has amounted only 
to 104]. owing to the ſtagnation of the Norwich manufaftory, _ | 
The out allowances ariſe from 2 gol. to 300l. annually, and are increaſing, and likely 
1tinue ſo during the ſtagnation of the Norwich manufactory. - 
There has been no fever or epidemic diſorder in the houſe ſince 1784, akhough there 
has been much ſickneſs in the hundred; nor were there in the Ih at the time theſe | 
notices were taken, any of. the poor ſo ill as to be confined to their beds. : 
The number of acres belonging to the houſe is N -four ; of theſe, three and a 
: half are arable, one acre garden, the reſt paſture. | 
Four cows are kept, and two horſes. _ 
A ſchoolmaſter to teach the children to read, and a miſtreſs co teach the little chil- 
dren, are conſtantly in the houſe. ==» 
Relief is given to large families, by taking thoſe e into the houſe which area 
| burthen to their parents; the ſame method is alſo practiſed by all the houſes of induſ- | 
try: ; conſequently the children are taken very young. - 
Ina this houſe the ſpinning rooms and working rooms are divided by partitions, in noch 85 
a manner that few ſpin or work together; the dormitories are alſo divided in the ſame 
manner; this is an improvement not obſervable in any other of the houles of induſtry, 
and tends much to the preſervation of health and order. 1 
| In the incorporated hundreds, the houſes of induſtry ſtrike one in a different light i 
from the cottages of the poor; they are all of them built in as dry, healthy, and 
pleaſant ſituations, as the vicinity affords; the offices, ſuch as the kitchen, brewhouſe, 
bakehouſe, buttery, laundry, larder, cellars, are all large, convenient, and kept ex- 
ceeding neat; the work rooms are large, well aired 3 and the lexes are kept apart, both 
in hours of work and recreation. © 
The dormitories are alſo large, airy, and conveniently diſpoſed ; ſeparate rooms "D 
© children of each ſex, adults and aged : the married have each a ſeparate apartment to 
themſelves ;- mothers with nurſe children are alſo by themſelves. 
© "TRE infirmaries are large, ee airy, and comfortable; none without fire 
places. 


- All the houſes have a proper room for the neceſſary diſpenſary, 404 moſt of them "1 

5 ſurgeon? s room beſides, 

The halls;-in all, are large, 3 well ventilated, with two, or more 925 

places in them, and calculated, with reſpect to room, for the reception of Fall as many 
as the other conveniencies of the houſe can contain. 

 _- Thechapels are all ſufficiently large, neat and plain. Several of them rather tending 
to grandeur and elegance; there were two houſes which had no chapel ; one of them 

made uſe of a room ample enough for the congregation, properly fitted up, and kept 


55 very neat; the other houfes attended the pariſh church. 


The apartments for the governor were in all the houſes large, and conveniently diſ- 
poſed; in one or two of the houſes of induſtry, theſe apartments were rather more ſpa- 
cious and cw than neceſſary; there are alſo convenient ſtorehouſes and e 
a 1 
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for keeping the manufacture of the houſe; the raw materials and the cloathing, &c. for 
r ſ ß. 
The land about the houſes belonging to them, particularly the gardens, are all cal- 
_ eulated for producing a ſufficient quantity of vegetable diet; ſo neceſſary to the health, 
as well as agreeable to the palate of the inhabitants. © . 
In general, the appearance of all the houſes of induſtry, in the approach to them, 
ſomewhat reſembles what we may ſuppoſe, of the hoſpitable large manſions of our an- 
ceſtors, in thoſe times when the gentry of the country ſpent their rents among their 
neighbours. C ß Nod Lo) OOtgy tio 
3 The idterior of theſe houſes muſt occaſion a moſt agreeable ſurpriſe to all thoſe who 
wag not before ſeen poverty, but in its miſerable cottage, or more miſerable work 
Eo EEE ymtd ß Lb 7 hony 
In looking over my notes, I find that the affirmative neatneſs, which prevailed from 
the cel/ar to the garret, in all the houſes, with very few exceptions in. particular depart- 
ments, occaſioned not only a memorandum. of the fact, but gave riſe. to a conception, 
which poſſibly lies more in imagination than reality; that where a, deficiency in this 
reſpect is obſervable in any domicile, a concomitant deficiency is alſo obſervable in the. 
JJ æUI dd an 
This neatneſs, which had fo pleaſing an effect on the eye, was the cauſe alſo, that the 
other ſenſes were not diſguſted by that conſtant attendant on collected filth and foul 
air, a noiſome ſtench ; as deleterious to human life, as it is in general nauſeating to 


thoſe who accidenta.ly breathe ſuch an atmoſphere © uu uo 
 - The practice of frequently white-waſhing does much in preſerving the air of theſe 
houſes wholeſome and ſwe-t ; but the conſtant attention of thoſe who perform the 


halls, working rooms, and dormitories, have the external air admitted through the 
windows, whenever it can be done with ſafety to the inhabitants, with reſpect to catch- 


themſelves; for, ſtrange to tell! the general complaint againſt them was, that they 
would, not only, not attend to keeping them open, but if the adults and aged had 
their choice, ſuch depravity ariſes from habit, that they would live in that atmoſphere. 
of putrid air, which would undoubtedly produce contagion. un. Is 
The neatneſs and proprietè which prevailed in their halls at the hour of refection, 
were a ſo laudably obſervable; moſt of theſe houſes of induſtry being viſited at the 
hours of breakfaſt, dinner, or ſupper. At times I have felt diſguſt, when requeſted to 
take ſome refreſhment which has been offered me in a cottage; a diſguſt ariſing from 


my lot to live; but no want of neatneſs in theſe houſes created diſguſt; a breakfaſt, 
dinner, or ſupper, might have been ate at their tables with a keen appetite. 5 
I beir bread was in all the houſes particularly pleaſant; it was good brown bread; 
made from the flour deprived of the coarſeſt of its bran; white bread was alſo baked. 
for the infirm, the convaleſcent, and young children. 1 „ bens 1 wy 
I heir cheeſe was in general good, although frequently the cheeſe of the country. In 
one houſe they bought Dutch cheeſe, which was ſtronger in its taſte, and conſequently, 
o ſome palates, not ſo pleaſant. The ſmall beer was alſo pleaſant; no wonder, they 
bought the beſt malt and hops, brewed a large quantity ar a time, and kept it in on - 


offices of the houſe, is abſolutely neceſſary; and even that is inſufficient, unleſs the 


ing cold. This practice of keeping the windows open cannot be truſted to the paupers 


the abſence of that neatne's which attends the tables of thoſe among whom it has been 
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lerit cellars. - Ale was elfo brewed in inferior quantities, and given to the convaleſccnt, 
and tothcſe whom the governcr thought proper, either as a neceſſary "refreſhment, or 
as a reward: and it was alſo diſtributed at (tated times to the whole houſe. _ 
It did not occur to me to take minutes of the bill of diet in any of the houſes, becauſe 
no doubt has been ſuggeſled that it is not wholeſome and ſufficient. That, in ſome in- 
ſtances, it has been too abundant, may be ſuſpected, as well from the relicts which were 
ſeen after their meals, as from the idea thrown out by one of the directors in a letter 
which has been alluded to.“ „„ 5 5 5 | 
The application of theſe facts, which have been ſtated, as well. upon the credit of per- 
ſonal inſpection, and information from thoſe whoſe duty it certainly was, and whoſe in- 
clination it appeared to be, to give true and full information upon the ſubject, as from 
thoſe gentlemen a ſo who obligingly communicated any information by letter, now re- 
mains.to be made to three important querics. 3 „ 5 
1. Have theſe inſtitutions amended the morals of the poor ? 3 a 
2. Have they tended to diminiſh the burthen of expence to ſociety attending their 

relief and maintenance?! „ 1 8 ; 


3. Have they increaſed, or do they tend to cecreaſe, the chance of human life? 


With reſpect to the firſt queſtion, it may be anſwered in the affirmative, without a 

ͤà—ß——. . Dr co ear yy y 
They have amended the morals of the lower orders of people; if the proportional 
few in{{ances of indictments at the quarter. ſeſſions, for actions of inferior criminality, 
%% ͤ . %%% ̃ AAA 8 
If the general good order and regulation the labouring poor are kept in throughout the 
incorporated diſtricts, which good order is evidenced by their general conduct and con- 
verſation, and by their obſervation of thoſe laws, the breach of which may tend to en- 
danger the lives and diminith the ſafety and comfort of his Majeſty's ſubjects in general; 
ſuch as drivers riding on their waggons, tipling in ale-houſes, and the ſmaller immora- 
Iities and improprieties of condu&---if ſuch attention to the orders of ſociety proves the 
fact. If the reſpectful and civil behaviour of the poor to their ſuperiors, the very rare in- 
| ſtances of children being ſeduced to ſteal wood, turnips, &c. and to the commiſſion of 
other ſmall theits ; if theſe, and fimilar proofs of good morals, unfortunately not prevalent 
in thoſe diſtricts within the county, whete theſe houſes are not inſtituted—if ſuch inſtances 
prove the fact, experience tells us theſe inſtitutions have tended to reform the morals of 
ON And the prophetic ſpirit of theory had before-hand informed thoſe, who wiſhed to form 
a judgment on the ſubject, that the effect could not be other wiſe. 
A large building, calculated for the reception of the poor of the diſtrict, fituated in 
the maſt healthy ſituation, with convenient offices of all kinds, the inhabitants of which 
are under the regulation of well-chofen officers, ſubje& to excellent rules, all of them 
calculated to promote regularity, induſtry, morality, and a religious ſentiment. The 
hours of work, refreſhment, and ſleep, uniform and regular. * «© © 
The children, frem the earlieſt age, on leaving their mether's arms, are under the 
care of proper dames, who teach them obedience, and give them the habits n 


* 


* See the extract from Mr. Cook's letter reſpecting the Semer-houfe of induſtry, 
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When more TROY in years, 8 h them to read; mY the ſuper- 
intendants of the working-rooms, ſome induſtrious employment, and make care that their 
hours of work ſhall not be paſſed in idleneſs. Here they are generally ſtinted, ſo that 
greater induſtry is rewarded with greater leiſure. _ 
The duties of religion are expected to be regularly attended by all the poor of all ages, | 
no excuſe being admitted but illneſs, _ 
It required no prophetic ſpirit to foretel, that theſe duties, a this ſyſtem of regula- | 
| rity, being perſevered in, the beſt effects muſt of conſequence enſue to the morals of the- | 

poor of all ages, and to thoſe of the riſing generation in particular. © 

To determine the ſecond queſtion with certainty, recourſe muſt be had to the notices 

taken reſpecting the fact, in ihe different incorporations; and it will be tound, that, in 
1 ſome, the poor's rates have been diminiſhed ; in others, they remain the ſame as at the 
time of the inſtitution ; and, in a few, the rates have been increaſed : the different in- 


ſtances ſhall be ous. out, and ſme obſervations made on the facts as they have been 


ſtated. 3 ORE 
Blything hundred, Bulcamp houſe of induſtry ; ; the whole debt, 12,000]. has been 
paid off; the rates were diminiſhed one-eighth in 1782; and as they were not, on an 


average, above one chilling in the pound annual, when firſt INGUrPOrated, they 10 
| now inconfiderable. 


The hundred of Cosford, and the parith of Polſted; 3 the houſe of induſtry at Semer ; & 


| dhe whole debt, 800 ol. has rn paid off, except an annuity of 20l. a year, and 180l. : 
- ut they have flock more than ſufficient to diſcharge theſe remaining demands; the 


poor's rates have been diminiſhed three- Ln ; and the rates were very moderate 
when the hundred was incorporated. 
Wangford hundred; houſe of induſtry at Shipmeadow ; Y original debt 8 5ool, of = 
which 400ol. is aid. Rates remain the ſame. © 
. The hundred of Sam ord; the houſe of induſtry at Tattingſtone; ; the original ſum 
| borrowed 82551, of which 24501. have been paid. The rates were ſettled at 28. 8d. in 5 
the pound annually, and remain the ſame. _ 
Hundreds of Boſmere and Claydon; the houſe of induſtry at [Barkam.; ; os original 
ſum borrowed 99941. of which 72941. have been paid. The rates remain the ſame, 
Stow hundred; the houſe of induſtry at One-houſe, near 5towmarket ; the original 
ſum borrowed 121591. of which 1500l. have been paid. The rates remain the ſame. 
Hundreds of Colneis and Carlford; the houſe of induſtry at Nacton; the original debt 
was 4800l. is now 3900!. The rates were increaſed at Midſummer 1790, from 14871. 

138. 4d. annually, to 23571. 8s, 8d. But from information it appears, that the fates were 

not more than ſixteen or eighteen pence annually, when the average was fixed; and tne. 
revenue of the houſe has exceeded its en ue on an average of the lait ley en year 5, 
J13l. 118. 10d. annually. 

Hundreds of Mutford and 1 the Wes of induſtry at Oulton : the origi- 
nal debt 650ol. of which 2000l. has been paid off. The poor's rates are advanced ten 


. per cent; but three hundred pounds of the debt 1s annually paid off, 


Hundreds of Loes and Wilford ; the houſe of induſtry at Melton; their original debt 
was 9200l. their preſent debt is 10,0 50l. Their poor rates, together with their county 
— do not no exceed hiftecn-pence i in the pound at rack rent. e 


2 | . | 5 
; 8 .* 


, 


F 
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By this recapitulation it appears, that, at two of the houſes of induſtry, the rates have 
been conſiderably diminiſhed, and the original debt annihilated. OO | 
At four, the rates remain : but a confiderable part of the original debt has been paid. 
At two, the rates have: been increafed, and the debt diminiſhed.” At the laſt houſe 
of induſtry, the debt has been increaſed, and the rates remain the ſame. 
The queſtion, whether houſes of induſtry tend to diminiſh the expence of the relief 
and maintenance of the poor, is therefore anſwered in the affirmative ; ſince in two the 
rates are diminiſhed,” the debt is paid; in four, the debt has been conſiderably dimi- 
| nithed, conſequently the annual balances in their favour might have been applied to the 
| purpoſe of diminiſhing the rates, pari paſſu, with the debt: in two of the others, the 
| balances have been applied hitherto to diminiſh the debt only, and the rates have in- 
creaſed : in one, the debt is ſomewhat increaſed, and the rates remain the ſame, at the 
low average of fifteen-pence in the pound annually” © «© «x 
| When the average at which theſe pariſhes ſettled their rates at the time they were in- 
corporated, and the number of years which have elapſed ſince that average, was ſettled, 
are conſidered ; in ſome, being between thirty and forty years, and in none leſs than 
twelve or fourteen, and compared with the proportion the rates then bore to a pound, 
and the proportion they would now bear, had there been no houſe of induſtry, taking 
the advance of the poor's rate in the other pariſhes throughout the kingdom in general, 
and in Suffolk in particular, as they are proved to be by the returns of the overſeers to 
the inquiries made by parliament in the years 1776, and 1783, 4, and 5; as the rule of 
computation, and no better can be obtained, in which returns it appears, that, in the 
two contiguous hundreds in Suffolk, not incorporated, Riſbridge and Babergh, the 
nett expences of the poor alone had advanced from 11,0231. 78. 11d. to 13,840l. 3s. 9d. 
being a difference of 28171. or thereabouts, in the courſe of eight years; or above 251. 
9d. per cent. an advance that brings forward the moſt unthritty management of any of 
the houſes of induſtry into a ſtate of poſitive proſperity and reduction of expence. It will 
therefore be found, that not only where tbe rates have been ſtationary, but where they 
have advanced, and in the inſtance, where the debt has increaſed, the ggor's rates have 
been very much decreaſed from what they would have been, had the poor been managed 
according to the old and common ſyſtem ; we may therefore, with certainty, apply the 
old adage, non progredi ef? regredi, with reſpect to the expences of the poor in all the 
incorporated houſes of induſt eye. VT 
On the whole, although, in an inſtance or two, originating from an improvident mode 
of building the houſes of induſtry at firſt, more ſubſequent expences have been incurred 
than were at that time foreſeen, and conſequently a larger revenue became neceſſary to 


pay the intereſt of the additional ſum they were obliged to borrow, and to ſupport the 


expences of the houſe, than was at firſt thought ſufficient ; and, in another inſtance, the 
diſhoneſty cr profuſion of the then governor has ſo diſarranged the affairs of the houſe, as 
to render a new loan,and conſequently an increaſed rate, convenient ; yet, on the whole, 
it is conceived, that not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt can be raiſed, but that, even in theſe 
inſtances, the revenue of the houſes are increaſing beyond the diſburſements ; the debt 


is diminiſhing, and the rates will fall even beneath that low medium they have hitherto 


preſerved ; and which rates, had there been no houſe of induſtry, would probably, have 
riſen twenty-five, or even fifty per cent. above their preſent amount, The 


0 


if 


man life? involves in it ſuch complicated conſiderations, i is a queſtion of ſuch uncertainty 1 5 
of proof; a compariſon with the ſtate of population in county villages, and with tlie 
chance of human life of people of particular ages, and particular fituations only, and 
not with human life in general, being to be taken into conſideration; and there being 
no data with which the compariſon of the facts can be made, the tables of the chance f 
human liſe being of too general a nature; and the facts themſelves, as to deaths, in 
houſes of induſtry, not being ſufficiently particulariſed as to age and ſtate of patients 
health when admitted, to give an exact reſult, that ſome general obſervations on the 
deaths which have happened i in theſe houſes, compared with the numbers admitted, is 


all that ſhall be attempted; leaving the reader to make up his own mind, as well as he 


is able, from the imperfect ſketch of the queſtion it is in my power to offer; to Which 
[ ſhall very humbly add my opinion, vithout preſuming! to dictate any poſitive coneluſion 
do bis judgment. 

And, firſt, it will be proper to pay ſome attention to the tuation of the poor and 
| their families, before they take refuge from the miſery of extreme poverty in a houſe of i 

induſtry; what are zt that time their expectations of health and life? | : 
| They are fo reduced by poverty as not to be able to maintain themſelves and their” 
| families, and therefore they become inmates of a houſe of induſtry, conſequently the 
conſlitution, both of parents and children, muſt have been debilitated, by want of ne- 
ceſſary food, raiment, and ſhelter, that none can be ſaid to be admitted in ſound health; 


The her quation, Whether the houſes of indulley l have Woe TY the chance of ba- ol 


no eſtimate can, therefore, be made of their chance of life, in compariſon with the inha- T2. 


bitants of villages, towns, or cities, in general. 
They are afflicted with difeaſe, either parents or children, and therefore they: are ſent | 
by the pariſh-officers to a houſe of induſtry: the chance of life with ſuch is ſtill decreaſing. 


” Children are born, and, at the earliefl age at which they can leave their mothers, are 


received in theſe houſes, and are kept in them through that period when the chance. of 
human life iseaſt ; and much the greateſt number in all the houſes is compo of 
children, | 
The other conſiderable claſs is compoſed of the aged, ant the infirm, either from age 
or accident. The chance of life, in this claſs, is ſmall indeed. 


Such are the different ſituations of the inmates in a houſe of indulry. Very few 7 


poor, between the age of fifteen and fifty, are ſeen there, except diſeaſes, accidents, in- 
firmities, or particular irregularities of life, have occaſioned them to be ſent there, 

The chance of 3 to people in theſe ſituations, and of theſe ages, under the preſſure 
of penury, although not abſolutely chilled by the cold hand of extreme poverty, would, 
in their miſerable cottages, be ſmall indeed. Is that chance diminiſhed or intreated by 5 
going into a houſe of induſtry?7 

Is the chance of human life increaſed or Annie by ww brought from an un- 
wholeſome ſtarving diet to wholeſome moderate plenty! ? from nakednels to cloathing ? 
from filth to cleanlineſs ? from cold to warmth? ſrom the noiſame contagion of a filthy 
cottage, or pariſh- workhouſe, to a healthy air, free from noxious eff} uvia ? Surely the 
anſwer to theſe queſtions would at once determine en point, did it n on theory 


ba. . n v7 | 
or oe But 
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ſingle page of which, honeſtly recorded, goes farther towards proof poſitive, than vo- 
lumes of theorctic reaſoning ; we muſt therefore have recourſe to this beſt of demon. | 
ſtration. 


| lity, in houſes of induſtry, capable of being compared with the deaths of people under 
214 fimilar circumſtances, 'and of ſimilar ages, at large. 


5 are 2017; the number of deaths 384. The annual average or inhabitants 1 is eee | 
1443 of deaths, 27. 


deaths 42. 
| the laſt ſix years; of deaths for the ſame period, annually, 11. 
: dess about 20 in a year. 
| nuniber of deaths for the laſt three years about 16 annually. =, _ 
23 years, 260; average number of deaths annually for the ſame time 33. In this com- 
: deaths, in the three years when theſe contagious diſtempers were ſo fatal, bring the 
7 wm number of deaths We to 37% as has been ſtated 1 in the notices reſpecting the 


| years, as appears by the notice, 222 average number of deaths, 42, In this houſe alſo 


from its inſtitution, 180; annual number of deaths 26. 


about 200; of deaths annually, 24; but in this houſe a putrid fever prevailed three 


are conſtantiy, one year with another,” I 780 poor nnn, men, ne and 


1 duſtry i in Suffolk, is therefore as I to 73 5 or nearly one-ſeventh of the number dies 
e 9 Near. 


| CE 0 
But it may be ſaid, The queſtion has been tried w the n of experience ; one 
The ſolidity of this obſernition muſt be allowed, were the fats produced. of morta- 
In Nacton houſe of induſtry, the number of poor admitted, the laſt fourteen years, 


In Bulchamp,houſe of induſtry ; the vas admitted ſince the inſtitution i in \ 1766 : 


to 1793, twenty-ſeven years, 5207; the number of deaths in that time, 1381; but in 
wle year 1781, and 1782, a putrid fever carried off one third of the inhabitants of Blith- 
bpurqgh, and 217 of the inhabitants of this houſe; therefore thoſe two years ſhould be 
omitted in the comparative ſtatement. The numbers will then ſtand: of inhabi- 


tants admitted in 25 years, * 53 ; of deaths 1064 ; or r annually, inhabitants, 5 3 
Oulton 5 of induſtry ; ; camber of inhabitants on an average, annually, about I 150, 5 
Shipmeadow houſe of 5 e of por about 200 annually; ; number of 
Melton houſe of induſtry ; number of poor in the houſe from 2 30 to 240; the 
- Tattingſtone houſe of induſtry; average number of poor in the hauſe annually for | 


putation the three years are omitted when the ſmall pox and putrid fever prevailed ; the 


Barham houſe - of induſtry ; ; average . of poor . a "I five- 


the ſmall-pox prevailed for two years, and deſtroyed 127 of the inhabitants; 3 the ave- 
rage of deaths otherwife would not have been ſo high. 


Semer houſe of induſtry ; average number of poor inhabitants in the houſe annually, 
Stow houſe of induſtry ; annual average number of poor Wente in che bane: 


years, and was fatal to 163 people; the average nn theſe three: ny and a 8 
it for ten years only, is 15 in a year. 5 
In the nine houſes of induſtry, which have been the objects of our attention, there 


In the ſame houſes, there happen annually two: hundred and forty-five deaths, as the 
number appears by the averages taken. | 
The number of deaths to the number of inhabitants annually 3 in all the houſes of in- 
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It ſhould be recalled to the reader's mind, that the inhabitants are compoſed of children 
from birth to the ages of 12, 13, or 14, when they are bound apprentices or get ſervices. The 
chance of life in this early age is ſuch, as in the healthieſt towns not half the number 
is alive at the age of 13, as appears from the tables in Dr. Price's Supplement to his 
Obſervations on Reverfionary. Payments; of old people whoſe work is done; and of 
poor of all ages, who from ſickneſs and infirmity are unable to maintain themſelves; ſuch 
being the deſcription of paupers admitted into theſe houſes of induſtry. It muſt again 
be obſerved, that no compariſon can be made between the chance of life of ſuch inhabi- 
tants, and of thoſe inhabiting in cities, towns, or villages, in general; becauſe, in the 
firſt inſtance are compriſed only the very young, the very old, and the infirm and. 


ed by the effects of poverty; whereas the tables in Dr. Price's Supplement to his Rever- 
fionary Payments, and in the publications of other political arithmeticians, comprehend 
people of all ranks, orders, and ſituations in life, as well the healthy and the robuſt, as 
the infirm and the diſeaſed; as well people of all claſſes, at thoſe periods, when the 
chance of human life is greateſt; as at thoſe when it is the leaſt, © 
The queſtion of the comparative chance of human life, in theſe houſes, muſt, there- 
fore, be left undetermifled by any compariſon with ſuch chance in general; and pro- 
bably the queſtion would be more fairly tried, could a compariſon be made between the 
mortality in the pariſhes incorporated, before ſuch incorporation took place; and ſuch 
mortality ſince; taking into the account the number of the poor of each pariſh who have 
died in the houſes of induſtry, r. PE op Py np rk | 
The effect theſe inſtitutions have had with reſpect to population, might alſo, by means - 
of ſuch comparative reſearches, be more accurately aſcertained, were it likely that ſuch _ 

_ enquiries would be attended by certain information; which probably might be the 

_ caſe with reſpect to the comparative number of deaths, by means of the parith regiſters, 


comparative population, could not, by any direct inquiry, be aſcertained ; and can only 
be computed from the births and burials in the pariſhes, which would afford by no. 
% ¼ Fg 
On the whole, this queſtion muſt be left in doubt for the preſent. To judge from 
every appearance attending the interior of the houſes of induſtry, no one could heſitate 
to declare, js 9 they muſt tend to increaſe the chance of human life, and to increaſe'the 
population of the diſtricts ; the ſame judgment muſt be deduced from all theoretic. 
_ proofs ; reaſoning / from probable, nay, almoſt neceſſary conſequences. But when the 
comparative number of the living to the dead, taken annually, appears to be only as 
ſeven and one-third to an unit; or in other words, that the chance of life in a 
| houſe of induſtry is not equal to eight years the fact ſtrikes ſtrongiy, and occaſions 
the judgment upon the queſtion to remain ſuſpended, | „ 


liorate the morals of the poor, and they alſo tend to diminiſh the burthen of the expence 

attending their maintenance, 'That the other point is not on experience determined in 

A their favour alſo, ariſes from the difficulty of acquiring every information neceſſary to 
its inveſtigation; and from the inability of the writer to apply, with preciſion and cer- 

dainty of proof, ſuch facts as he had obtained. He ſtill believes that this point will, 

whenever it falls under the pen of a more accurate enquirer, and able political arith- 

metician, eonduce alſo to the recommendation of diſtrict incorporated houſes of induſtry, 

_ as tending to increaſe the chance of life and population, F 


4 7 I cannot 


diſeaſed; and theſe are alſo poor, and of impoveriſhed blood, and conſtitutions weaken- 


and the books of the reſpective houſes ; but that part of the queſtion which reſpects 


But ſtill two great points are determined in their favour ; they certainly tend to me- 
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duſtry; which broke out in riotous proceedings, and in ſome inſtances, occaſioned a 
outrage. It is a well known fact, proved by long experience, that the claſs of people 


uninformed but well meaning neighbours; theſe are men generally of a claſs a little 
ſuperior to the mob itſelf; they are men who mix in converſation with them at the 
ale houſes, at the ſhopkeeper's, and at the barber's ſhops; are in general intereſted cun. 
ning people, who, under the maſk of great humanity, tender affection, and kind 
regard for their poor neighbours, inſtigate them to theſe and ſimilar acts of outrage. 
Examine the ſituations in life, the habits, the connections of theſe people, When their 
ſecret machinations are diſcovered, by the effects of open riot and miſchief, and they 
ſtand the confeſſed be as of the mob. It muſt ſtrike every inhabitant upon the 
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has been committed; and conſequently, it would be proper, in a diſtrict where ſuch an 


oppoſe the effect of their eonverſations on the minds of the poor, by every means which, 
Was any additional inducement wanting to recommend diftrict houſes of induſtry, 


orders of the kingdom are now preſſing on the next; and the toc of the peaſant truly 
_ galls the kibe of the courtier. That relief which formerly was, and ſtill oyght to be 
intemperance which formerly feared to be obſerved, now obtruſiwely preſſes forward to 


hire; the faint rumour of diſtant attrocities, which diſgrace human nature, reaches the 
ear of the multitude, cleanſed from the blood and carnage, and aſſumes to them the 
_ pleafing ſhape of liberty and property. The only claſs of men who have the power to 
calm the rifing ſtorm, are thoſe in the middling ranks of life; and they are as much in- 


preſerve it, and our laws and our conſtitution muſt ſtand or fall with it; beſides, the 
danger lies immediately beneath this deſcription of people. Diſtrict houſes of induſtry 
conſolidate all the men of property reſident in the county in the ſame laudable plan; 


| The few gentlemen of fortune who reſide in the county, meritotiouſly take an active 
part in all the incorporated houſes ; the beneficed clergy reſident there alto do the ſame; 


opulent yeomanry of the country, a body of men of the firſt conſequence to the preſer- 


_ preſumption or arrogance, that equally the duty as the intereſts of government call on 


E 


1 cannot take leave of this ſubject, without animadverting upon ſome information 
received, reſpecting the diſſatisfaction of the poor at the firſt erection of houſes of in- 


great additional expence to the incorporated hundreds; the ſpirit of riot having pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to pull down the buildings erected, and to commit other ſtagrant acts of 


conſtituting what is called a mob, is never collected and excited to miſchief but at the 
inſtigation of an individual, or fome few individuals, who poiſon the minds of their 


ſpat, that a trifling degree of attention to the conduct of this defcription of people, would = 
have demonſtrated before the fact, that thoſe very individuals would be guilty of that 
clandeſtine incitement. of the mob of the neighbourhood, to the very deed of riot which 


incorporation is intended, to be watchful of the conduct and converſation of that de- 
ſcription of men, whole intereſts will be moſt injured by a plan of this nature ; and to 


prudence can deviſe and the laws will ſanction. — 


the particular ſituation and temper of the times would be that inducement. The lower 


petitioned for as a favour, is now frequently demanded as a right; that idleneſs and 


ſight ; the pauper is no longer ſatisfied with his allowance, nor the labourer with his 


tereſted to preſerve things as they are, as any other rank in the ſtate, Property is 
the only ſelid bulwark of the nation; for, thoſe who poſſeſs it have a natural deſire to 


the preſervation of induſtry,” good order, and a religious ſentiment among the million, 
and it does them honour, for it is equally their duty as their intereſt ; ſo alſo do the more 


vation of peace and order, Permit, therefore, an individual who thus freely declares his 
ſentiments on a ſubje& not generally underſtood, to affert, without the imputation of 


them to encourage theſe inſtitutions, by every mode in their power. 


Beg. 
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